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on the 
early writings 
of Charles Darwin 


STANLEY Epcar HyMAN 


The Whole Round World 


The Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the 
countries visited during the Voyage of H. M.S. Beagle round the world, 
under the command of Capt. Fritz Roy, R. N., hereinafter called the 
Journal of Researches, was Darwin’s first book, and always remained 
his favorite. It was originally published in 1839 as the third of three 
volumes on the voyage; revised and reissued independently in 1845, it 
had an immediate popular success, which has continued to this day. 
I would imagine that far more people have read it than have read The 
Origin of Species. The book has a great deal of charm, but, to this 
reader at least, no controlling metaphor or imaginative design. Darwin 
preferred it to his other books as the most personal of his works, and 
because the Beagle experience was the fulcrum of his life, transforming 
him from an aimless youth into a committed scientist. Darwin’s grand- 
daughter, Lady Nora Barlow, writes of the experience in Charles Dar- 
win and the Voyage of the Beagle as a “conversion,” and William 
Irvine remarks in Apes, Angels, and Victorians: ““The long voyage of 
the Beagle was his creative period—the withdrawal of the prophet to 
his wilderness, of the scientist to his laboratory.”” We can see both the 
“before” and “after” vividly in the book, but the transformation itself 
is hardly visible in its pages. 

The first thing a reader notices in the Journal of Researches is a pre- 
occupation with the poetry of the landscape. The overriding impression 
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is of natural beauty. St. Domingo “possesses a beauty unexpected”; 
around Rio de Janeiro there are “wonderful and beautiful, flowering 
parasites” and “the forest abounded with beautiful objects”; in Pata- 
gonia “it is truly wonderful and beautiful” to see a condor fly; seeing 
Tierra del Fuego from a boat involves “losing all the beauty of a suc- 
cession of ridges”; the woods of Chiloe “are incomparably more beau- 
tiful” than similar woods, and its volcano is “this most beautiful 
mountain”; and so on endlessly. In a passage from the notebooks of 
the voyage that Darwin did not publish in the book (Lady Barlow has 
since published them as Charles Darwin’s Diary of the Voyage of 
H. M.S. “Beagle’’), he recorded his reaction to Brazil in 1832: 


On the road the scenery was very beautiful, especially the distant view 
of Rio. As a Sultan in a Seraglio I am becoming quite hardened to 
beauty. It is wearisome to be in a fresh rapture at every turn of the road. 
Andas I have said before, you must be that or nothing. 


When the Beagle returned to Brazil in 1836, however, on its way home 
to England, Darwin was no longer a bored sultan. He writes in the final 
chapter of the Journal of Researches: 


In my last walk I stopped again and again to gaze on these beauties, 
and endeavoured to fix in my mind forever, an impression which at the 
time I knew sooner or later must fail. ‘The form of the orange-tree, the 
cocoa-nut, the palm, the mango, the tree-fern, the banana, will remain 
clear and separate; but the thousand beauties which unite these into 
one perfect scene must fade away; yet they will leave, like a tale heard 
in childhood, a picture full of indistinct, but most beautiful figures. 


Darwin was equally profuse in noting natural effects that could not 
be called beautiful, but accorded with other conventions of romantic 
landscape. “If the scenery was not beautiful,” he writes, “it was re- 
markable and grand.” A town “presents a melancholy, but very pic- 
turesque appearance,” or “the scene by the dimmed light of the moon 
was most desolate.” Scrambling over rocks at ‘Tierra del Fuego, Darwin 
“was amply repaid by the grandeur of the scene.” Cloud-enveloped 
mountains are “‘very sublime,” “it was a sublime spectacle to watch the 
shades of night gradually obscuring the last and highest pinnacles,” 
and so on. These effects call up their proper artistic associations: an 
old Indian rides “like a Mazeppa on the white horse”; a vision in 
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Argentina is “a Salvator Rosa scene”; in a comment in the notebooks 
omitted from the book, after noting the grandeur of desolation in 
‘Tierra del Fuego, Darwin adds “To have made the scene perfect, there 
ought to have been a group of Banditti.” Few things in the book are 
unpleasantly ugly, and they tend to be creatures whose habits he de- 
plores: a carrion hawk has “a disgusting appearance”; a snake is “‘hid- 
eous” and Darwin comments “I do not think I ever saw any thing 
more ugly, excepting, perhaps, some of the vampire bats”; a buzzard is 
“this disgusting bird, with its bald scarlet head, formed to wallow in 
putridity.” All this beauty, grandeur, picturesqueness, and sublimity 
has no point beyond communicating “delight” to the observer. Dar- 
win’s later doctrine of utilitarian beauty or functional form hardly 
exists in the Journal. He can appreciate the edibility of the tropical 
scenery: “However seldom the usefulness of an object can account for 
the pleasure of beholding it, in the case of these beautiful woods, the 
knowledge of their high productiveness no doubt enters largely into 
the feeling of admiration.” For the most part, however, he finds the 
grandeur of desolation just as attractive, although it too came to surfeit 
him at times, and he wrote in Chile: “We rode all day over an un- 
interesting country. I am tired of repeating the epithets barren and 
sterile.” 

The justification for the landscape, in Kenneth Burke’s terms, is to 
furnish a proper scene for the dramatic action. Darwin was quite aware 
of the theatrical parallel. He writes of Brazil: ““The general effect fre- 
quently recalled to my mind the gayest scenery of the Opera-house or 
the great theatres.” He describes the first primitives he saw, the natives 
of ‘Tierra del Fuego, as ““The party altogether closely resembled the 
devils which come on the stage in plays like Der Freischutz.” Of the 
Falkland Islands, Darwin comments, ““The theatre is worthy of the 
scenes acted on it.” All the dramatic agons in the book take place 
against appropriate backdrops. Amid the lush foliage and jagged rocks 
of the Brazilian shore, a little soft fish, the Diodon, destroys “the great 
and savage shark” by gnawing through its side. In more placid coral 
reefs “the soft and gelatinous body of a polypus” conquers “the great 
mechanical power of the waves of an ocean’; here the struggle is like 
the slow oxidation of rust rather than the fast oxidation of burning. In 
the book’s final retrospect scene and act are one: 


Among the scenes which are deeply impressed on my mind, none 
exceed in sublimity the primeval forests undefaced by the hand of man; 
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whether those of Brazil, where the powers of Life are predominant, or 
those of ‘Tierra del Fuego, where Death and Decay prevail. 


Most of the actors in these dramas are animals, but Darwin human- 
izes and personifies them to a remarkable extent. Ants are “‘lion-hearted 
little warriors” and their victims are “poor little creatures”; a black and 
vermilion toad, calling to his mind Paradise Lost, “is a fit toad to preach 
in the ear of Eve’; the carrion vultures think “Ah! when the Indians 
come we shall have a feast”; niata cattle have “the most ludicrous self- 
confident air of defiance imaginable”; a tern inspires the whimsy, 
“Little imagination is required to fancy that so light and delicate a body 
must be tenanted by some wandering fairy spirit.” Birds, if they do not 
eat carrion or turn into fairies, are the lovable clowns of this world: 
the booby and the noddy are “of a tame and stupid disposition,” as their 
names suggest, the Argentine partridge “appears a very silly bird,” and, 
seeing the Chilean Turco, “It really requires little imagination to be- 
lieve that the bird is ashamed of itself, and is aware of its most ridiculous 
figure.” When Darwin observes a Galapagos lizard burrowing, he can- 
not resist pulling its tail. “At this it was greatly astonished, and soon 
shuffled up to see what was the matter; and then stared me in the face, 
as much as to say, ‘What made you pull my tail?’ ” Darwin played down 
some of these personifications for publication. Thus in the notebooks 
he wrote: 


It is rather curious the manner in which the Vegetation knows how 
much rain to expect. 


In the first edition of the book, this becomes: 


It is curious to observe how the seeds of the grass seem to know, as if by 
an acquired instinct, what quantity of rain to expect. 


In the second edition, it is: 
It is curious to observe how the seeds of the grass and other plants seem 


to accommodate themselves, as if by an acquired habit, to the quantity 
of rain which falls on different parts of this coast. 


A good deal of the Journal of Researches is devoted to Darwin’s 
thoughts on the problems of man in society, where the scene-act ratio 
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has none of the fitness of wild life in nature. Darwin is deeply dis- 
turbed by the massacres of the Indians in South America: ““Who would 
believe in this age that such atrocities should be committed in a 
Christian civilised country?” The South American states will have to 
learn “that a republic cannot succeed till it contains a certain body of 
men imbued with the principles of justice and honour.” 

What most disturbed Darwin on the voyage was the fact of slavery. 
At first it tempted him. He writes of plantation life in Brazil: “As long 
as the idea of slavery could be banished, there was something exceed- 
ingly fascinating in this simple and patriarchal style of living; it was 
such a perfect retirement and independence from the rest of the world.” 
But the idea of slavery cannot be banished, nor can “those atrocious 
acts which can only take place in a slave country.” It is “a degradation 
lower than the slavery of the most helpless animal”; Brazil is “a land 
also of slavery, and therefore of moral debasement.” At the end of the 
Journal of Researches, Darwin sums up his experience of slavery with 
some fervor: 


I thank God, I shall never again visit a slave-country. To this day, if I 
hear a distant scream, it recalls with painful vividness my feelings, when 
passing a house near Pernambuco, I heard the most pitiable moans, and 
could not but suspect that some poor slave was being tortured, yet knew 
that I was as powerless as a child even to remonstrate. I suspected that 
these moans were from a tortured slave, for I was told that this was the 
case in another instance. Near Rio de Janeiro I lived opposite to an old 
lady, who kept screws to crush the fingers of her female slaves. I have 
staid in a house where a young household mulatto, daily and hourly, was 
reviled, beaten, and persecuted enough to break the spirit of the lowest 
animal. I have seen a little boy, six or seven years old, struck thrice with 
a horsewhip (before I could interfere) on his naked head, for having 
handed me a glass of water not quite clean; I saw his father tremble at 
a mere glance from his master’s eye. ‘These latter cruelties were wit- 
nessed by me in a Spanish colony, in which it has always been said, that 
slaves are better treated than by the Portuguese, English, or other Euro- 
pean nations. I have seen at Rio Janeiro a powerful negro afraid to ward 
off a blow directed, as he thought, at his face. I was present when a 
kind-hearted man was on the point of separating for ever the men, 
women, and little children of a large number of families who had long 
lived together. I will not even allude to the many heart-sickening atro- 
cities which I authentically heard of;—nor would I have mentioned the 
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above revolting details, had I not met with several people, so blinded 
by the constitutional gaiety of the negro, as to speak of slavery as a 
tolerable evil. 


In Brazil, Darwin was told of an old woman who escaped from slavery 
and jumped off a mountain rather than be recaptured. He comments 
dryly: “In a Roman matron this would have been called the noble love 
of freedom; in a poor negress it is mere brutal obstinacy.” 

Darwin’s reaction to the primitive peoples he calls “‘savages”’ is less 
aware that he and they are members one of another. At his first sight of 
a party of Fuegians: “It was without exception the most curious and 
interesting spectacle I ever beheld: I could not have believed how wide 
was the difference between savage and civilised man: it is greater than 
between a wild and domesticated animal.” They are like “very young 
children,” unable to comprehend the simplest alternative. He writes: 


These poor wretches were stunted in their growth, their hideous faces 
bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy and greasy; their hair en- 
tangled, their voices discordant, and their gestures violent. Viewing 
such men, one can hardly make oneself believe that they are fellow- 
creatures, and inhabitants of the same world. It is a common subject of 
conjecture what pleasure in life some of the lower animals can enjoy: 
how much more reasonably the same question may be asked with 
respect to these barbarians! 


Eventually he concludes: “There is no reason to believe that the 
Fuegians decrease in number; therefore we must suppose that they 
enjoy a sufficient share of happiness, of whatever kind it may be, to 
render life worth having.” By the time he gets to Australia in 1836 he 
has more sense of cultural relativism; the aboriginals there “appeared 
far from being such utterly degraded beings as they have usually been 


” 


represented,” and “In their own arts they are admirable,” with ex- 
amples. His conclusion to the book is that “nothing is more certain to 
create astonishment than the first sight in his native haunt of a bar- 
barian—of man in his lowest and most savage state.” 

Theodore Baird, in “Darwin and the Tangled Bank” in The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Autumn 1946, has called Darwin’s description of the Fue- 
gians “‘pages comparable to Swift en the Yahoo.” What lacerates Swift 
is that his fellow men are Yahoos, but Darwin feels only remoteness. 
His great imaginative discovery, that these are men like himself, 
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adapted to their environment like Galapagos tortoises or Andean 
plants, is reserved for the future. ““Nature by making habit omnipotent, 
and its effects hereditary,” Darwin concludes, “has fitted the Fuegian 
to the climate and the productions of his miserable country,” but 
there is no sense that it could have done the same to Darwins and 
Wedgwoods. 

The natural superiority of England is on Darwin’s mind all through 
the Journal of Researches. He thinks: “How different would have been 
the aspect of this river if English colonists had by good fortune first 
sailed up the Plata! What noble towns would now have occupied its 
shores!” Tahitian pineapples are “perhaps even better than those cul- 
tivated in England; and this I believe is the highest compliment which 
can be paid to any fruit.” Darwin’s principal impression of New Zea- 
land is one of familiarity: “It was quite pleasing to behold the English 
flowers in the gardens before the houses”; elsewhere he saw “every fruit 
and vegetable which England produces” and farm animals “lying com- 
fortably together, as in every English farm-yard”; even the weeds and 
rats “I was forced to own as countrymen.” His first reaction to Australia 
was “to congratulate myself that I was born an Englishman,” although 
he later soured somewhat. Darwin concludes in the book’s Retrospect: 
“It is impossible for an Englishman to behold these distant colonies, 
without a high pride and satisfaction. To hoist the British flag, seems 


to draw with it as a certain consequence, wealth, prosperity, and 
civilisation.” 


In most respects the Darwin of the Beagle voyage was a credit to his 
Whig family tradition. The Chilean miners, for example, “are un- 
thrifty in their habits, and consequently poor’; whereas English miners 
“from being obliged to think and act for themselves, are a singularly 
intelligent and well-conducted set of men.” Darwin’s only tfheasiness 
in the Journal of Researches about English institutions appears to be 
the fact of poverty, and here he suggests as an alternative to guilt the 
future social Darwinism of Herbert Spencer and some of his later 
followers: 


It is often attempted to palliate slavery by comparing the state of slaves 
with our poorer countrymen: if the misery of our poor be caused not by 
the laws of nature, but by our institutions, great is our sin; but how this 
bears on slavery, I cannot see; as well might the use of the thumb-screw 
be defended in one land, by showing that men in another land suffered 
from some dreadful disease. 
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England at least freed its slaves, so that “it is a consolation to reflect, 
that we at least have made a greater sacrifice, than ever made by any 
nation, to expiate our sin.” 

Almost all of Darwin’s later scientific ideas are stated or implicit in 
the Journal of Researches. Most of the ingredients of the theory of 
evolution by natural selection are here in embryo. The problem of 
species is a constant preoccupation. His reaction to Patagonian fossils 
in 1834 is: “This wonderful relationship in the same continent between 
the dead and the living, will, I do not doubt, hereafter throw more 
light on the appearance of organic beings on our earth, and their dis- 
appearance from it, than any other class of facts.” ‘The three pages 
following these observations, put in after Darwin returned to England 
and read Malthus in 1838, are a brilliant little essay on extinction of 
species by natural selection, some of which was lifted bodily into the 
Origin. He notes that an argument of Lyell’s is “founded on the as- 
sumption of the immutability of species,” and that one might assume 
“otherwise.” At the Galapagos Archipelago, he comments: “Here, both 
in space and time, we seem to be brought somewhat near to that great 
fact—that mystery of mysteries—the first appearance of new beings on 
this earth.” Of the Galapagos birds, he remarks: “Seeing this gradation 
and diversity of structure in one small, intimately related group of birds, 
one might really fancy that from an original paucity of birds in this 
archipelago, one species had been taken and modified for different 
ends.” . 

It seems fairly certain that from 1834, if not earlier, Darwin was 
convinced by such evidence on the Beagle voyage as the Patagonian 
fossils and the Galapagos birds of the mutability of species. (Darwin's 
statement in his Autobiography that he began compiling notes for the 
Origin in 1837 and “I worked on true Baconian principles, and without 
any theory collected facts on a wholesale scale,” apparently means 
without any theory of the method of evolution, not the fact of evolu- 
tion.) He is equally aware in the Journal of Researches of the principle 
of variation, writing in connection with a proto-rattlesnake, that “every 
character, even though it may be in some degree independent of struc- 
ture, has a tendency to vary by slow degrees.” Darwin also notes many 
instances of ecological adaptation. “Thus we have a little living world 
within itself,” he writes, “adapted to these inland lakes of brine.” ‘The 
giraffe’s neck is “one of those beautiful provisions of nature.” A crab 
that lives on coconuts “is as curious a case of instinct as ever I heard of, 
and likewise of adaptation in structure between two objects apparently 
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CHAPTER I. 


Porto Praye—Ribeira Grande—Dry and clear atmosphere—Effect of 
lava on calcareous beach— Habits of Aplysia and Octopus—St. Paul's 
rock non-volcanic—Incrustations and stalactites of phosphate of lime— 
Insects first colonists— Fernando Noronha—Bahia—Extent of granite 
—Burnished rocks—Habits of Diodoo—Pelagic conferve, infusoria— 
Causes of discoloured sea. 


8T. JAGO—CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


Jan. 16rn, 1883—The neighbourhood of Porto Praya, 
viewed from the sea, wears a desolate aspect. The volcanic 
fire of past ages, and the scorching heat of a tropical sun, 
have in most places rendered the soil sterile and unfit for 
vegetation. The country rises in successive steps of table 
land, interspersed with some truncate conical hills, and the 
horizon is bounded by an irregular chain of more lofty 
mounte'ns. .The scene, as beheld through the hazy at- 
mosphere of this climate, is one of great interest; if, 
indeed, a person, fresh from the sea, and who has just 
walked, for the first time, in a grove of cocos-nut trees, can 
be a judge of any thing but his own happiness. The island 
would geherally be considered as very uninteresting ; but to 
any one accustomed only to an English landscape, the novel 
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so remote from each other in the scheme of nature, as a crab and a 
cocoanut tree.” All of this needs only the realization that variations 
are inherited, and that in conditions of competition the fitter would 
survive, to be the evolution of species by natural selection. At least once 
in the Journal of Researches Darwin comes very close to making the 
connection. He realizes that the niata cattle, from the form of their 
lips, would be exterminated in a drought before other cattle, and con- 
cludes “This strikes me as a good illustration of how little we are able 
to judge from the ordinary habits of life, on what circumstances, oc- 
curing only at long intervals, the rarity or extinction of a species may be 
determined.” 

Although early in the voyage Darwin seems to have been convinced 
that species evolved by natural law, he used the vocabulary of “crea- 
tion,” perhaps with a trace of irony. Thus there is “a grand scheme 

. on which organized beings have been created”’; but of an insignifi- 
cant species, “one is apt to wonder why they were created”; and ob- 
serving the Galapagos, “one is astonished at the amount of creative 
force, if such an expression may be used.” The last sentence of the 
book, advice to a hypothetical naturalist interested in voyaging, begins 
“Travelling ought also to teach him distrust.” 


Darwin spent the two decades after the Beagle voyage trying one 


scientific field after another. His first task, from 1839 to 1843, was 
editing the five-volume Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle, by five 
scientific specialists. Darwin wrote some material on the habits and 
range of the various species, but otherwise had little opportunity for 
his own views. He was not a qualified professional scientist in any field, 
and in the opinion of his son Sir Francis Darwin, never became one. 
Sir Francis wrote in The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin in 1887: 


In reading his books one is reminded of the older naturalists rather than 
of the modern school of writers. He was a Naturalist in the old sense of 
the word, that is, a man who works at many branches of the science, not 
merely a specialist in one. 


What first seemed to emerge as Darwin’s specialty was geology, which 
Lady Barlow calls “his first love among the sciences.” Darwin pub- 
lished three books on the subject between 1842 and 1846. Unlike the 
Journal of Researches, each is shaped by an imaginative design, built 
around a great metaphor. 
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The first is The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, pub- 
lished in 1842, and its vision is the key one of natural selection, that 
given an enormous duration of time and changed conditions (here 
subsidence), microcosm becomes macrocosm and life overcomes death. 
As soon as he got back to England from the voyage, urged on by the 
geologist Sir Charles Lyell, Darwin read a paper on coral reefs to the 
Geological Society. He then withdrew it from the society’s journal to 
turn it into the book, although a three-page abstract of the paper was 
published in the Proceedings in 1837. ‘The book was entirely a matter 
of assembling evidence in as convincing a fashion as possible. Darwin 
confesses in his Autobiography: “No other work of mine was begun in 
so deductive a spirit as this, for the whole theory was thought out on 
the west coast of South America, before I had seen a true coral reef. I 
had therefore only to verify and extend my views by a careful exami- 
nation of living reefs.” 

The title is in a sense misleading. It is not primarily about structure 
and distribution, but about origins. The book begins: “The object of 
this volume is to describe from my own observation and the works of 
others, the principal kinds of coral-reefs, and to explain the origin of 
their peculiar forms.” In his re-evaluation “Darwin and Coral Reefs,” 
published in A ‘Century of Darwin, edited by S. A. Barnett, in 1958, 
C. M. Yonge writes: “There is some similarity in the broad simplicity 
of ultimate statement between the subsidence theory of the origin of 
barrier reefs and atolls and the theory of evolution that appeared 
seventeen years later. Both represent the bringing together of evidence 
from many sources and reveal a mind capable of seizing upon the 
crucial aspects of highly complicated problems and an imagination 
that ranged freely through both space and time.” 

In our terms, both are the same poetic vision of struggle, adaptation, 
and triumph. Struggle is basic. Darwin writes in Coral Reefs of “the 
almost universal law of ‘consume and be consumed’.” He tries to show 
“how severe a struggle is in progress on these low coral-formations be- 
tween the two nicely balanced powers of land and water,” as well as “a 
struggle for each station between different organisms.” The corals “hold 
their places, like other organic beings, by a struggle one with another 
and with external nature”; it is “a prolonged struggle against unfavour- 
able conditions.” The coral community (rather than the individual 
coral animals) aspires to rise up. When the area subsides, it dies. Then 
new coral rises on the skeletons, “like monuments, marking the place 
of their burial,” until a great island, atoll, or reef is formed. “Thus may 
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the history of an atoll be followed from its birth, through the occa- 
sional accidents of its existence, to its death and final obliteration.” 
But it is an agon of Bios against Thanatos, and the life force is ulti- 
mately triumphant: “the vital energies of the corals conquer the 
mechanical power of the waves,” and the community triumphs. 

The next books, Geological Observations on the Volcanic Islands, 
published in 1844, and Geological Observations on South America, 
published in 1846, were logically republished together as Geological 
Observations in 1876. Their common imaginative vision is of emer- 
gence, of new birth. Where coral islands arise by triumphing over 
subsidence, volcanic islands are rising, and the key to South American 
geology is continental elevation, the mountains all newborn and raw, 
islands on the land. Years later, in 1853, Darwin wrote to Lyell: “I 
remember in old days (I may mention the subject as we are on it) 
often wishing I could get you to look at continental elevations as the 
phenomenon, and volcanic outbursts and tilting up of mountain chains 
as connected, but quite secondary, phenomena. I became deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of this view in S. America.” ‘The world of these 
books is a Heraclitean world in which panta rhei, everything flows. The 
fluidity of lavas is seen in the imagery of water: some “are so rugged, 
that they may be compared to a sea frozen during a storm,” others are 
“almost as smooth as a lake when ruffled by a breeze.” ‘The concern is 
as aetiological as in the work on coral, “to make out the cause,” but 
now genetic exploration is reinforced by genetic imagery. Where the 
metaphor for the coral is of a sacrificial dying, here it is a coming to 
birth, with the landscape as a great maternal body. The volcanoes are 
like teeming wombs, “orifices of eruption.” The land of South America 
thrown up by the sea contains shell named labiata, vagina, venus; every- 
thing is fertile and genital. What was a mild tendency in the earlier 
books for geologic shapes to strike Darwin as mammary (“mammillated 
projections” of coral, etc.) is here obsessive: “pap-formed hills,” “mam- 
miform hillocks,” “paps of rock” abound. It is all a great natural genesis, 
the earth bringing to birth and nourishing. 

Darwin’s next work was in the field of systematics, his only publica- 
tion too technical for the layman, or for this layman at least. It con- 
sists of four monographs on the sub-class Cirripedes, published in 1851 
and 1854. Darwin worked on his tiny barnacles for eight years, alter- 
nately delighting in and cursing their minuscule complexity. He ex- 
plains the history of the study in the preface to the first volume: 
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I had originally intended to have described only a single abnormal 
Cirripede, from the shores of South America, and was led, for the sake 
of comparison, to examine the internal parts of as many genera as I 
could procure. Under these circumstances, Mr. J. E. Gray, in the most 
disinterested manner, suggested to me making a Monograph on the 
entire class, although he himself had already collected materials for this 
same object. 


In his Autobiography, Darwin gives more detail: 


In October, 1846, I began to work on ‘Cirripedia.’ When on the 
coast of Chile, I found a most curious form, which burrowed into the 
shells of Concholepas, and which differed so much from all other 
Cirripedes that I had to form a new sub-order for its sole reception. 
Lately an allied burrowing genus has been found on the shores of 
Portugal. To understand the structure of my new Cirripede I had to 
examine and dissect many of the common forms; and this gradually led 
me on to take up the whole group. I worked steadily on this subject for 
the next eight years, and ultimately published two thick volumes, de- 
scribing all the known living species, and two thin quartos on the 
extinct species. I do not doubt that Sir E. Lytton Bulwer had me in his 
mind when he introduced in one of his novels a Professor Long, who 
had written two huge volumes on limpets. 


He concludes: 


My work on the Cirripedia possesses, I think, considerable value, as 
besides describing several new and remarkable forms, I made out the 
homologies of the various parts—I discovered the cementing apparatus, 
though I blundered dreadfully about the cement glands— and lastly I 
proved the existence in a certain genera of minute males complemental 
to and parasitic on the hermaphrodites. This latter discovery has at last 
been fully confirmed; though at one time a German writer was pleased 
to attribute the whole account to my fertile imagination. ‘The Cirripedes 
form a highly varying and difficult group of species to class; and my work 
was of considerable use to me, when I had to discuss in the ‘Origin of 
Species’ the principles of a natural classification. Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether the work was worth the consumption of so much time. 


In the course of the work Darwin got terribly bored. In a letter to 
Richard Owen in 1848 they were “my beloved barnacles,” but by 1852 
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he was writing to W. D. Fox: “I am at work at the second volume of 
the Cirripedia, of which creatures I am wonderfully tired. I hate a 
Barnacle as no man ever did before, not even a sailor in a slow-moving 
ship.” At another time he observed in a letter that his split interests 
made him ambivalent: “I had thought the same parts of the same 
species more resemble (than they do anyhow in Cirripedia) objects 
cast in the same mould. Systematic work would be easy were it not for 
this confounded variation, which, however, is pleasant to me as a 
speculatist, though odious to me as a systematist.” 

It was the opinion of Thomas Henry Huxley and Sir Joseph Hooker, 
however, that the work on Cirripedia made Darwin a scientist. Hooker, 
who had had great influence in persuading Darwin to continue the 
study, wrote Francis Darwin after his father’s death: “Your father rec- 
ognized three stages in his career as a biologist: the mere collector at 
Cambridge; the collector and observer in the Beagle, and for some years 
afterwards; and the trained naturalist after, and only after the Cirripede 
work.” Huxley, who in his obituary notice for the Royal Society called 
the Beagle science “a vast accumulation of useless manuscript,” de- 
scribed the Cirripedes as “a piece of critical self-discipline,” and con- 
cluded: “In my opinion your sagacious father never did a wiser thing 
than when he devoted himself to the years of patient toil which the 
Cirripede-book cost him.” In the opinion of G. J. Romanes, in his 
memorial notice of Darwin as a zoologist in Nature, the Cirripede work 
showed “that had Mr. Darwin chosen to devote himself to a life of 
purely morphological work, his name would probably have been second 
to none in that department of biology.” 

One of the fascinations of the Cirripedes was their remarkable forms 
of sexuality, a Freudian fantasy-world under the microscope. Darwin 
wrote to Lyell in 1849: 


I work now every day at the Cirripedia for 242 hours, and so get on a 
little, but very slowly. I sometimes, after being a whole week employed 
and having described perhaps only two species, agree mentally with 
Lord Stanhope, that it is all fiddle faddle; however, the other day I got 
a curious case of a unisexual, instead of a hermaphrodite cirripede, in 
which the female had the common cirripedial character, and in two 
valves of her shell had two little pockets, in each of which she kept a 
little husband; I do not know of any other case where a female invari- 
ably has two husbands. I have one still odder fact, common to several 
species, namely, that though they are hermaphrodite, they have small 
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additional, or as I shall call them, complemental males, one specimen 
itself hermaphrodite had no less than seven, of these complemental 
males attached to it. Truly the schemes and wonders of Nature are 
illimitable. 


The principal image of the Cirripedes that gets into the Origin is that 
in some genera “the male is a mere sack, which lives for a short time 
and is destitute of mouth, stomach, and every other organ of impor- 
tance, excepting those for reproduction.” After the monographs were 
published, Darwin wrote to Huxley in 1854 correcting himself on the 
cement glands: “I have been able rigorously to confirm in an anomalous 
species, by the clearest evidence, that the actual cellular contents of the 
ovarian tubes, by the gland-like actions of a modified portion of the 
continuous tube, passes into the cementing stuff: in fact cirripedes 
make glue out of their own unformed eggs!”” One would have to go far 
to find a prettier image of sublimation. 


TO A DYING BUTTERFLY 


Twin shivered wings pinned to the road-edge, 
Murdered monarch in uncased display, 

With tingling tongue licking your fragile wounds, 
While still fluttering with memories 

Of muffled fumes and suction underneath 

The mouths of motors, dreaming of your chrysalis, 


Instinct failed you. Our highway is all wrong 

For your delicate migrations. W hat could you dream 
Near sly windshields and grinning concrete? 

(There was no regicide among the buttercups.) 

Now only the wind flutters your folded wings. 

You die well. I can scarcely tell the difference. 


—Larry Rusin 
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LiLoyp ZIMPEL 


THE GOLDEN YEARS 


When Corman returned from his army service overseas he was alto- 
gether changed. It was not just the change from boy into man (which 
his father regarded so highly), but something more profound and 
subtle—nothing he could put his finger on. He was aware, for one 
thing, that he had learned patience: long waits for chow, for pay, for 
sick-call, for use of the latrine, had taught him endurance. Also, some- 
where along the line he had acquired a remarkable ability to take and 
follow orders. 

There were other changes, too, but they seemed equally insignificant, 
and all of them together couldn’t add up to the new man who, dis- 
charged at twenty-four, announced to his father and mother that he 
had decided not to continue his law studies. He had a job instead. 

“Are you crazy?” asked his father in the course of the shrill argument 
that followed the announcement. “You got a chance to do a service to 
humanity and come out all right by yourself, too. Don’t tell me this 
job gives you that kind of opportunity.” 

“Haven't I got the right to plan my own future?” Corman asked 
mildly. “I know what I’m doing.” 

“That I doubt,” said the old man who always had the last word. 

Corman’s position was with a firm that manufactured small plastic 
novelties. It was his duty to write the salesmen about the orders they 
sent in. 


“Nice going, Bob, on that $200,000 order for Chic Sale Miniatures. It’s 
the king-sized sort of orders the fellows here have come to expect out 
of you. I know you'll be coming through with plenty more of the same, 
and believe me, Bob, I’m keeping an eye open for them. . . .” 


Gallantly and with obvious great effort the elder Corman tried to 
find something exciting in his son’s new activities: failing that, he kept 
silent except for occasional questions. 





“Howare you getting on at that job?” 

“All right.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“T don’t mind it.” 

“Is there a chance for promotions? I mean, do they need executives?” 

“I guess so,” said Corman. “I haven't really looked into it.” 

After a time these tests of his son’s ambition stopped and the old 
man only glowered over the editorial page when Corman, home from 
a day of letter-writing, climbed the stairs to his room with no more 
than a polite word to his father and mother. 

It was plain that he expected little from either parent—or, for that 
matter, from anyone. He made no demands on his co-workers at the 
novelty office and they in turn seldom troubled him. The only ones 
with whom he was even slightly familiar were the two young men who 
occupied desks on either side of his own. 

“Corman—got a paper clip?” 

“Spare a sheet or two of carbon, Corman?” asked the other, leaning 
over his little placard that bore the wry legend: Wuat’s Happiness? 
Can iT Buy Money? 

From time to time a man whose name he did not know, but whom 
he took to be an assistant department head, paused for just a moment 
at his desk. 

“How are you getting on, Corman?” this brisk gentleman would in- 
quire, and then be off down the aisle almost before Corman could nod 
and say: “Seem to be getting on all right, sir.” 

“Good, good—” muttered over the shoulder. “Glad to hear it—” 

When Corman had been with the firm exactly six months it was the 
assistant who reminded him that the firm’s practice was to review each 
employee’s work record twice a year. 

“Yours is eminently satisfactory,” said the assistant. “And in view of 
it we're pleased to give you a raise.” 

He handed Corman an envelope which Corman opened during his 
lunch-half-hour. He was thrilled to find that while the increase was by 
no means large, it was by no means inconsequential either. For perhaps 
the first time in his twenty-four years he had an inkling of his worth. 





Lloyd Zimpel is a business writer and editor living in San Francisco. Born in 
Minnesota, he attended the University of Minnesota and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. His work has been published in Chicago Review, New 
Republic, Nation, Northwest Review, and other magazines. 
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On a Saturday morning, when his father and mother were visiting 
out of town and the house was empty, Corman awoke feeling dejected 
and out of sorts. This was somewhat unusual. Sitting on the edge of 
his bed by the window he stared hatefully down upon a grackle on the 
lawn as if that miserable bird bore the responsibility for the headache 
he suffered. Finally he wrapped himself in his old bathrobe and went 
to the kitchen where he made himself a cup of weak tea. As he hunched 
over it he heard rain begin to fall on the roof. From somewhere behind 
the house the grackle set up a racket. Corman sighed, weary and sick at 
heart for no reason at all. He swallowed the last of the tea which had 
turned cool and bitter in the bottom of the cup, and gazed at the 
pattern of rain on the window. As he watched it rained harder and 
harder. 

Gradually, he became aware of a rapping sound at the front door, a 
noise that in his gray mood seemed more like a thumping inside his 
very skull. It took some time before he could rouse himself sufficiently 
to answer it. 

When he reached the door and opened it he confronted an erect, 
flawlessly dressed young man about his own age. Beads of rain glis- 
tened on the caller’s oiled black hair as he craned forward, trying to 
make out in the gloom of the unlighted living room the person who 
had admitted him. When he found Corman morosely staring up at 
him he immediately flashed a smile and reached out a hand to grab the 
one Corman had raised to close his bathrobe against the chill. 

“Mr. Corman?” he said. “I’m sure glad to meet you. My name’s 
Kewbic. Grumbacher told me about you. Said he was a good friend.” 

“Yes?” Corman said, withdrawing his hand. Vaguely he recalled a 
Grumbacher who worked a few aisles away—a seedy little man, almost 
bald, probably employed at letter-writing also. 

“Yes,” Kewbic said. “Grumbacher thought you might be interested 
ina program like the one I laid out for him.” 

“I see,” said Corman, and he stood back to let Kewbic, who kept 
edging forward, step inside the door. Once inside, Kewbic moved to 
the center of the room and Corman followed, holding his robe closed 
with one hand. The room lay in murky semi-blackness: the shades had 
not been raised for the morning and Corman did not remember to do 
it now. 

“T think I can say what I came for in less than five minutes.” Kewbic 
sat down on the sofa, his briefcase resting handily upon his knees. He 
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leaned toward Corman and continued: “I have access to information 
that could be of great value to you.” 

“Oh yes?” said Corman. 

“Yes. Let me outline it this way. In your own past experience, Mr. 
Corman, as you’ve watched people accumulate money or property, 
you've probably noticed that with most of them the time comes— 
sooner or later, but it eventually comes—the time comes when they 
think of their accumulations only in terms of income! Now isn’t that 
true?” 

Corman frowned. He heard the grackle in a neighbor’s yard. 

“Of course,” said Kewbic. “And look at it this way. When a person 
begins to save money he often sets aside a certain objective for himself, 
a certain amount of property, say, or maybe a certain number of dollars, 
and yet before he ever reaches that objective usually he’s thinking of 
those dollars in terms of income primarily. You’ve noticed that, haven’t 
you, Mr. Corman?” 

Corman sat down. “I’ve never paid much attention,” he said uneasily. 

“Of course,” Kewbic said. “In your case, perhaps, Mr. Corman, 
when the time comes when you're ready to quit work, either because 
you choose to ease up a bit or for some reason beyond your control 
you're forced to quit, the chances are that you, too, will then think of 
your accumulations in terms of income—how much income, how long 
it’s going to last, and perhaps how safe it is. Isn’t that right, Mr. 
Corman?” 

“Income. Yes,” Corman said with interest. 

“Now that’s why I wanted to meet you,” Kewbic continued. “If I 
can bring you information that will apply to you and your ideas and 
result in a larger income or a longer lasting one or perhaps a safer one— 
now if I could do that, that would be very valuable information, 
wouldn’t it? You wouldn’t object to that, now would you, Mr. 
Corman?” 

Corman said thoughtfully: “I don’t think I would.” 

“Good,” Kewbic said briskly as he opened his briefcase and pulled 
forth a large brightly colored folder. “Well then, I guess I can assume 
that you work to make enough money to secure such things as to you 
spell success and security, right?” 

“That’s about right,” said Corman. 

“Well, making money is a rugged proposition, no doubt about it. 
But keeping it is even tougher, right?” Kewbic made a motion with his 
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hand to show money whisking away into the air. He continued slowly: 
“And when it’s all over very few of us end up with much to show for 
the effort we’ve made—” Here he paused reflectively, then quickly 
opened the folder. He said: “Let’s take a look at this:” 

Corman leaned forward and read: 


9 OUT OF 10 
ARE DOOMED! 


“Yes,” said Kewbic to Corman’s startled glance. “Ninety-three out 
of every one hundred men—nine out of ten, I say—who are just your 
age are doomed to have all their hopes for security and success com- 
pletely shattered.” He paused, then added: “Crushed. Ground into the 
dust.” Soberly he gazed at Corman, who returned his look with equal 
solemnity. 

“More than half the men now your age,” said Kewbic, “will live to 
sixty-five, but only seven will make good. The rest are failures—failures, 
I say—with no money, dependent on relatives, on society, begging for 
handouts—” 

Again he quickly flipped a page of the folder and Corman found 
himself confronting a drawing of a ragged old man who glared hate- 
fully at a giant hand loaded with packages labelled FLOUR, BUT- 
TER, FUEL, MEAT. 

“Existing on handouts,” Kewbic sadly repeated. “Charity.” 

His final word seemed to echo in the dark, damp room. There was a 
long silence, the only sound that of the rain on the roof. Both Corman 
and his visitor stared at the old man receiving his loathsome gift. 

“But,” Kewbic said suddenly, “how would you like to know, right 
now, this minute, that you will never be one of these dependent 
failures?” 

Corman began at once to nod, but Kewbic went on without pausing. 
“And how would you like to know, right now, that you'll always be 
one of those five to seven? How would you like to know that no matter 
what opportunity comes along, you'll be ready for it? Know that you'll 
have capital for it? That’s what it takes, Mr. Corman, you know that— 
capital! When opportunity knocks, you’ve got to have it, or goodbye 
opportunity! Now isn’t that right, Mr. Corman?” 

“T guess so,” said Corman. 

“Look,” Kewbic said. “I’m going to answer all your problems—” 
Talking all the while he rapidly turned the remaining pages of the 
folder. Corman got one grand dizzy image of sad faces, piles of coins, 
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hospital beds, bills stamped Due, bills stamped Paid, men playing golf, 
and happy faces. Then Kewbic thrust forth the final page on which was 
printed: 


SECURITY! SUCCESS! 
NO MORE WORRY ABOUT TOMORROW!! 


Corman’s eyes fastened upon these bold words. He read them over 
and over as Kewbic silently watched. 

Then, very quietly, Kewbic said: “It’s simply a question of how much 
you can save.” 

Corman raised his eyes and Kewbic went on: “Can you save—let’s 
say thirty-nine cents a day? Just think—security, success, no worry about 
tomorrow.” 

Thoughtfully Corman pursed his lips. 

“Anybody can save thirty-nine cents a day,” suggested Kewbic. 

“I might be able to at that,” said Corman. 

“That’s not even two dollars per working week.” 

“Yes,” Corman said reflectively. “I think I could do it.” As he looked 
down once again at the last page of the folder with its heartening mes- 
sage singing out to him, he paused ready to say something more. 
Finally the words burst forth. “Yes, I can do it!” He slapped his leg. 
“I know I can!” he said. “Yes! I’ll do it!” 

Kewbic snatched up his briefcase and pulled papers from it. “Good, 
good. A wise move on your part, believe me, Mr. Corman.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Corman, and he rose to play the self-assured host: 
“Could I make you a cup of tea?” 


Neither of his parents and no one at the office seemed to mark the 
latest change in Corman. To the eye he presented the same steadfast 
appearance, showed the same remarkably unstrained ability to temper 
his efforts, as well as his behavior, so that his work never stood out in 
any way. But inwardly Corman understood that he was at peace with 
himself, and he was able now to take quiet heart in each new day, 
weekends included. 

Only Kewbic, calling a second time to deliver the policy, gave any 
sign that he understood. 

“Here you are, Mr. Corman,” he said and handed over the fat 
envelope. “Your ticket to rocking-chair money, money to live on and 
keep you off the dole when you get along in years. Makes you feel a 
lot more secure, having this, doesn’t it?” 
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“It does indeed,” said Corman, peeking into the envelope. “It 
certainly does.” 

“Still and all,” said Kewbic as he cautiously watched his new client, 
“it’s only the start toward a really solid program, retirement-wise. You 
wouldn’t want to go too long before you think about more complete, 
more comprehensive coverage, would you?” 

“I guess that’s right,” said Corman, and he could sense the anticipa- 
tion that already shone in his eyes. 

“Of course,” Kewbic said emphatically. “And the sooner the better, 
that’s for sure. I could work out a good deal for you right now, a top- 
notch supplement plan that'll go right into effect with your present 
policy. That is, if you want it—” 

“Yes. A good idea,” said Corman. His eyes fastened on the briefcase 
from which Kewbic pulled a new set of papers and colored folders, and 
he stirred restlessly as he waited to hear what new program his per- 
suasive friend had in mind. 

“Now, for, say one dollar and seventy-two cents per day—”” Kewbic 
began, as he flipped open an illustrated folder. . . . 


On the occasion of his first year’s anniversary with the company 
Corman received his second envelope from the assistant; it announced 
his second raise. He mentioned it at dinnertime, taking his mother’s 
congratulations with downcast eyes that indicated sincere modesty at 
his achievement. 

However, his father only glowered at him over the squash. 

“What does it mean this time?” he asked. “You’re moving up 
finally?” 

“Well, I’ve still got the same job,” Corman replied, and he could 
not truthfully say that he saw much chance of rising out of it: but then 
he had no desire to join his co-workers in their upward struggle. 

“Not that you care much if you have it forever, I don’t suppose,” 
the old man said bitterly. “All you need is money enough to meet those 
insurance premiums. How many are you carrying now? Ten policies? 
A dozen?” 

Averting his eyes Corman said nothing. He was mildly concerned 
that his father should keep harping, month after month, on this same 
subject, but it never occured to him to really defend himself. 

“When they start paying off,” the old man said coldly and in a 
measured tone, as if this particular thought had galled him for weeks, 
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“when you're as old as I am, you think that money will do you any 
good? Will it bring you any pleasure?” 

“A person should provide for his golden years,” Corman said, but 
uncomfortably, as though he was aware the words weren't his. 

“God!” exclaimed the old man with a grunt of disgust. “You're a 
young man! What kind of talk is this? Golden years—bah! A boy with 
your attitude, money won't help him.” 

But Corman remained calm and unshaken. “It’s knowing it will be 
there,” he said placidly. “I can fall back on it.” 

“You're twenty-five years, hardly,” his father said. “Fall back on 
that!” 

Still Corman did not raise his voice. “It doesn’t matter how young a 
person is, he should still have a sound financial foundation—” 

In one great gesture of disappointment, scorn and fury, the old man 
threw up his hands. “Financial!” he cried. “What does it mean? Is it 
such happiness?” Shaking with anger he leaped from his chair and 
strode to the sink. 

Returning his scornful glare with a mild look, Corman pushed his 
plate aside and put his elbows on the table—the pose of a rational man 
quietly arguing for logic and good sense. “After all, what’s happiness?” 
he said. “Can it buy money?” 





THE CAT WHISKER 


My father used to sit, earphones to his head, 
Listening to the A&P Gypsies, 

A frail soprano swimming in his eyes; 

And when the cat whisker, on the lump of crystal, 
Failed his immaturity, how rapidly 

His fleshy hand went out to move it, 

On its slender crane, 

Over the ungrateful silicon. 


He didn’t know what he was doing, 

How the aerial, from elm to ironwood, 
Conducted sound, how the coil 

And the condenser worked 

To bring him what he heard: He only knew 
That a woman’s singing brought his mother 
Closer to his maladjusted days. 


That somehow, ina most mysterious manner, 
She could be found at the end 

Of a cat whisker, for, when the music failed, 
How furiously he searched for her 

Across the carborundum; 

How he scraped and damned it, and even dared 
To call my mother in to help. 


—REEVE SPENCER KELLEY 





KNIGHT 


Among the conservative King and side-long Bishop, 

and stout little plodding pawns 

proudly displaying their individuality and old-world caprices, 
warmed by a mediaeval greatness of heart, 

the stiff, circular eyes of the boxwood Knight 

stare casually about him as he twists among his enemies 
drawing rein in the cross-country path of a loyal Bishop, 
returning at the last battle cry of his King. 

Solacing, yet sometimes powerless to save. 


Far crusades in checkered vales, 

excursions into hostile country. 

Magnificent leisure for their purposeless and 
daring quests toa last final cry, 
“Checkmate!” the King is dead 

of perfect and quiet fatalism. 


—DeEBORAH KENISTON 
JANUARY FRAGMENT 


This morning, 

shortly after dawn, 

from north to south 

I watched a single raven cross the sky. 

First thin, his cry grew loud, 

and among the hollow woods 

I remained alone to mark how it came thin again 
and disappeared. 

Til daylight waned, 

with upturned face I sought the sound of his return. 
The sky proved but a mirror 

which entombed my mind, 

cold, silent, 

empty. 


—JOsEPH FERGUSON 





THE DAWNING ARK 


Do not forsake the dawning ark, 

This tender hour 

By doom passed over once. 

Since fate imparts us such a liberty 
Let here our separate 

Hearts lie crossed in destiny 

Beyond the range of hate, 

Now while this drouth 

Of light protracts your 

Oval radiance. 

It is the cause, if I should murder 
You in sleep to keep this hour 

Intact, and tender mouth 

And streaming hair 

Were all I could remember; 

For I do not forget the following dark 
Of midnight bringing midnight’s bird, 
Come humming home from some 
More darkly chartered 

Radius than ours, some 


Charred and screaming point 
Of destination, distant, 

But reflected in the skies, 

The wounded earth, divided 
Once, subdivided 

Into arcs of death and paradise. 


—JOsEPH FERGUSON 
YA-A-KA 


Corn, majestic mother 

Sets standard above our Pandora lives, 
Reigns over the weed fields of men’s hearts, 
Until that time when 

Her surplice covers us in tents of peace. 


—KeEn WELLS 





REQUIEM 


To the memory of Cora Headington, 
December, 1958 


We buried her alone in the sage, 

Raw herbs spring from her breast 
Where compassion rose and fell in beats 
Like an Indian drum. 


We lifted the cedar box from its cart 

And stood with you in the Holy Field, 
The weeds a testimony to a hundred years, 
The black cross to a thousand. 


To your earth home we brought you, 

To your testimony of living grass 
Wecommit you, 

For your life is not here, but 

In silent juniper canyons and in stone cairns. 


—Ken WELLS 
FIVE SIXES 


Six mountains in the rear 
Very clear 


Six peacocks in the grain 
Very plain 


Six cataracts from the sky 
Delight the eye 


Six almonds ina dish 
Nourish 


Six songs have left their lover 
To recover 


—Paut GENGE 





AUBADE 


We learn this tender hour 
To find no haste 
W hose dawns turn greeting 
Ona tongue. 


We live to teach our loves a daylight pace. 
If each is wanton both are chaste: 
Wewin bylosingshape inits embrace 


W hose dawn turns greeting 
Ina tongue 
We speak this tender hour 
To find no haste. 


You show my dreams where they belong. 
Your careless warmth annulls the deeds I’ve sung 
In separate night to prove the song 


We form this tender hour, 
Who find no haste, 
Turns dawn to greeting 
With a tongue. 


—CLiFFoRD Woop 


RECURRENCES 


In Italy, Japan, and Maine, 

Which make a triad in my mind, 
Recurred the sole thing of the kind: 
I stood upon the spot before 

An island in every window, 

The sea swinging at the door. 


—ERNEST KROLL 





ELEGY FOR A JAZZ MUSICIAN 
(One of the Mound City Blue Blowers) 


Sound from hearing disconnects 

In the room within the ground 
Under the softly drumming rain. 

He is not listening, who, 

When all the rest were blowing blue, 
Stroked a suitcase with a whiskbroom 
For the soft effects. 


—ERNEST KROLL 


THE BEACH 


Fish do not bury their dead; 
Skeletons litter the beach, 
Polished to ivory 

By the chamois of sand. 
Winnowings, supple and lithe, 
Are abstract and static; 

Faded the cobalt, 

The foam-flecked stipple. 

In the skeleton’s structure 
The fish is implicit; 

The universal evolves 

From the perished particular. 


—James C. WaucH 


ARISTOTLE NOW 


“. . . the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since drama was a larger and higher form of art.” 
Aristotle, Poetics. 


If Aristotle’s theory’s right, 
As reading him confirms, 
TV’s the thing for every night, 
All books are for the worms! 


—W. ArTHUuR Boccs 





LOS ALAMOS 


Steel spans and spurns our filtered vision 

To the crossed hairs of promise, the magnified self-image. 
In the near distance, audible in time, 

Exiled voices hover and collide. 

Beneath gray girders skaters groove the water 

And crumble bread for snowbirds. 


Children, though uprooted and wedged from the earth, 
Humanize this statuary. 


Machinery is scattered over the earth like hurled coins. 
I have heard the angry monotone 

Retching into troughs the pins of war 

When I walked in the wood to hear rain. 


The stark, impersonal lamps on the bridge 

Destroy the symmetry of her straining shadows. 
The desert smiles and waits 

And there the night settles, transfixed by the moon. 


Confidently, 

Uniformed men pace the corridors of Purgatory 
And every wrist and wall is shackled to a timepiece 
That, through the disinfected chambers, 

Rap against the unknown like a blind man’s cane. 


I have dreamed a city peopled 
By one sufficient man 
And faithful reproductions. 


—N. Scorr MoMADAY 
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At mid-nineteenth century in Taos and Santa Fe, when the German 
Jewish merchant took his place alongside the American- and Mexican- 
born storekeeper, a commercial revolution had begun. There can be 
no doubt that the German Jew was the moving force in this change 
of pace. 

It is true that one can find an occasional non-Jew who made his con- 
tribution, and Franz Huning was one such person—although even he 
was a German immigrant. Miguel Desmarais, a French Canadian, es- 
tablished his store in Las Vegas before Kearny made his entry. His 
enterprise was carried on by a nephew, Charles Blanchard, with 
branches in Socorro, Carthage, and San Pedro, and perhaps these busi- 
nessmen should receive credit in this regard. ‘Trinidad Romero of Las 
Vegas was an in-and-out, not very successful merchant who played a 
minor part. Peter Joseph of ‘Taos, who founded his store in 1840, an 
enterprise that was continued by his son, Antonio, for ten years the 
Territorial Delegate to Congress, has obscure beginnings and perhaps 
he was not an exception to our theme after all. 

The more one seeks out the non-Jew who came to New Mexico be- 
fore or during the eighteen-fifties, and who settled down to deal suc- 
cessfully in the regular imports of finished goods and in the exports of 
Territorial commodities, the more it becomes apparent that there were 
few of him, indeed. In fact, if one holds strongly to the word “success,” 
one can say that Franz Huning, the German Lutheran who arrived in 
Santa Fe in 1849 and who established his general merchandise store in 
Albuquerque in 1857, may have been the only non-Jew to have con- 
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tributed significantly to the early commercial revolution in New 
Mexico. 

Before we describe the pervasiveness of the German Jewish merchant 
in the urban centers of Territorial New Mexico, or express the credit 
and gratitude due him for his contributions to the growth of the econ- 
omy and for his catalytic influence in the linking of our several cultures, 
it would be well to make clear that his coming did constitute a spec- 
tacular change in the conduct of this frontier business. 

Prior to the Mexican War, the traveling merchant from the States 
found little encouragement in his efforts to sell wares in the Mexican 
domain. Heavy taxes, the amount generally unknown until he arrived 
at Santa Fe or Taos, added financial risk to his enterprise and discour- 
aged many who otherwise would have dared the dangers of thirst and 
death. This impediment to trade was fostered through the corrupting 
of public officials, principally by the merchants of Chihuahua who 
brought American goods through Vera Cruz and then on to Santa Fe, 
selling them at rather high prices. The traders from Franklin, Missouri, 
and later Independence, even without government protection on the 
Santa Fe Trail, gradually broke down this monopoly when they learned 
the corrupt, or perhaps just needy, Mexican officials were subject to 
influence. 

At the time of Mexico’s independence from Spain in 1821, the store- 
keepers of Santa Fe represented a rather immature development of 
retail trade. Pattie’s 1827 reference to merchants can be interpreted as 
meaning there were a few petty capitalists, or storekeepers, operating 
at minor stands for the sedentary retailing of sparse goods. Gregg found 
merchants with a variety of wares in 1831. Allison in 1837 also wrote of 
the Santa Fe storekeepers. 

It is apparent, however, that these storekeepers could not rely on the 
traveling merchants for their inventories. The early records describe 
the trading of the traveling merchant as having been done directly with 
the people with no need for wholesaling. The exception was Céran 
St. Vrain who, on one occasion in 1830, was forced to sell to a store- 
keeper because his goods were moving too slowly at his temporary stand 
at the customhouse. 

When the adventurer-merchant, James Webb of Connecticut, was 
in and out of Santa Fe from 1844 to 1847, he described the store of 
Don Juan Sena, on the southeast corner of the Plaza, as being the 
second best store. Mr. John Scolly had the best because its floor was 
planked—the only one in the Territory so equipped, he thought, ex- 
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cept, perhaps, one or two in Taos. It is interesting that soon after 
making this observation, and being forced to leave his goods with 
others to be sold on a ten per cent commission, Webb chose not to 
deposit his goods with the first or second best store. Rather he made 
his arrangement with Eugene Leitsendorfer, a German Jew, whose 
location has been described as the “headquarters for all American 
traders for social and business conversation and for plans for pro- 
moting their general interests.” One of the reasons he chose this mer- 
chant is significant. Webb could not speak Spanish, as indeed few 
English-speaking people did or still deign to do. The Jewish merchant 
was cosmopolitan in his outlook, experienced in languages, and not in 
the least inhibited by the social restrictions of economic strata. 

Among the traveling merchants on the Santa Fe Trail was a Prussian 
Jew of some prominence and ability. His name was Albert Speyer and 
he was related, probably, to the Frankfort Speyers whose international 
banking house (with a branch in New York City) was flourishing about 
this time. He and Webb traveled together on occasion and sometimes 
extended their Santa Fe trips to Chihuahua. Speyer, according to 
Webb, bought out the merchandise stock of General Manuel Armijo 
when the General apparently had expected Kearny of the United States 
forces to arrive sooner than he did. 

In spite of this commercial activity involving traveling and seden- 
tary merchants, there are several reasons why we should be cautious in 
imagining the character of this early trade to have been much above 
the level generally attained by the beginning petty capitalist who deals 
in the products of the local countryside, supplemented on an un- 
planned basis by the imports of the traveling merchant. The traveling 
merchant—not the sedentary storekeeper—was the one who dominated 
the scene. This adventurer is epitomized by the names of Charles Bent 
and Céran St. Vrain; by Patrick Rice, James Collins, and Jesse Sutton; 
by the Magoffins—Samuel, James, and William with their respected 
Susan; by Henry Connelly, Alexander Majors, James Webb, and Al- 
bert Speyer. These merchants usually brought their goods to Taos or 
Santa Fe, sold what they could at retail, and then, if a balance remained, 
started south, retailing in small villages along the way. They would 
extend their tour, if necessary, and often if not necessary, to Chihuahua. 
When the trip was thus prolonged, they usually acquired silver bullion 
and gold dust as their reward and seldom took produce back with them 
to the States. The Mexican, Escudero, in 1825, evidently was among 
the first of his countrymen to make the trip to Franklin, Missouri, to 
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acquire goods. He, too, took his wagons empty on the eastern portion 
of his journey. 

A second reason for not exaggerating this commercial development 
was the psychology of the traders. Almost entirely, these petty capital- 
ists had no thought of a permanent business in Santa Fe or New 
Mexico. Like James Webb, who wrote, “I have no desire to become a 
resident or continue in trade except as an adventurer and the possible 
advantage the trade might afford of bettering my fortune,” these mer- 
chants disappeared gradually from the scene with their wealth or lack 
of it, as the case might have been. 

A third reason for keeping in perspective our thinking on the char- 
acter of this early trade is the nearness, from the point of view of time, 
of the old Fair which had been the dominant institution for the dis- 
tribution of goods. Barter, except for strictly local currencies that some- 
times existed, and which had no value outside the locale, was the chief 
form of trade prior to 1821. Taos Fairs were being held each July almost 
as late as this time and the trade there has been described as that in 
which “no money circulated—but articles are traded for each other.” 
It should be remembered, too, that society in New Mexico prior to 
1821, and even to a greater extent later, was essentially feudalistic with 
large numbers of people living as peones in commissary fashion, con- 
stantly in debt to the large landowners or ricos. In such an atmosphere, 
surpluses of goods were not consistent enough to encourage many 
storekeepers to ply their enterprise. 

Only an occasional adumbration of the new era to come can be dis- 
covered. Manuel Alvarez had a store in Santa Fe for more than thirty 
years after 1824, and the tendency is to judge him as a precursor of the 
larger mercantile capitalist. His ledgers, however, show but three East- 
ern trips, some bartering in Taos and Abiquiu, but no signs of imports 
and exports on any scale. 

Henry Connelly, having been a traveling merchant while keeping a 
store in Chihuahua, later established branches in Santa Fe, Las Vegas, 
Albuquerque, and Peralta. He became too involved in political affairs, 
however, to have permitted himself the opportunity of becoming a 
successful mercantile capitalist. His death in 1866 snuffed out even the 
possibility. 

Eugene Leitsendorfer, who appeared as a Santa Fe trader in 1830, 
opened his store on the Plaza with his brother Thomas and partner 
Jacob Houghton in 1844. He tried to conduct a typical frontier, general 
merchandise business by bringing finished goods from the East and 
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returning the produce of the countryside in payment. He failed in 
1848, an event that may be taken as some evidence that his efforts were 
premature. ‘The Goldstine Brothers was a merchant house in Santa Fe 
as early as 1847 but it disappeared. The Leitsendorfers and Goldstines, 
however, were a foreshadowing of the German Jewish mercantile capi- 
talist who, in increasing numbers, came to stay after the mid-point of 
the century. 


‘The commercial revolution that was born in New Mexico following 
the American Occupation in which the German Jew played so large a 
part, cannot be thought of as a distinguished or isolated development 
in the far western or southwestern areas of the United States. It took 
place in an environment possessing a longer and more romantic history 
than in neighboring areas, to be sure, and it had its beginnings almost 
as early as other similar developments in the general region. It was 
similar, also, in most respects, to the observable effects of the whole 
German immigration wave that filtered throughout the United States 
following its forceful beginnings out of the European depression of 
1836. 

For that portion of the German immigrants who were of Jewish per- 
suasion—roughly seven per cent between 1840 and 1880—the United 
States generally was as fertile a soil for their peculiar talents and train- 
ing as could be imagined. As summary background for this statement 
we need only explore a few of the broader reasons. 

The western Jew, more completely than his eastern European coun- 
terpart, had been confined in his business activities to commerce and 
banking. ‘The causes of this are not particularly pertinent here, but, in 
passing, we should mention the intellectual aversion of Greek and 
Christian civilizations to the profit that arose from trading or money- 
lending. It was, of course, the great scarcity of and need for both goods 
and credit in a growing economy that offered opportunities for abusive 
tactics and that placed this aversion in western philosophy and within 
its dominant theology. ‘Thus the Jew, a man apart, was called upon to 
carry these burdens to satisfy the needs of a Christian market. 

Closely confined to these narrow fields of endeavor, the western Jew 
became expert and often wealthy in his performance of these scorned 
but necessary economic functions. Despised for the work he performed 
and for the success he achieved, continuously persecuted and frequently 
driven from his native land, the Jew, as a matter of economic survival, 
sharpened his talents for converting merchandise into money and 
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money into more money: in short, for becoming the world’s expert in 
the managing of mobile capital. When the Western World awakened 
to its commercial revolution in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, the Jew was generations ahead in the quality of talents 
most in demand. 

A change occurred in the organization of business in the nineteenth 
century throughout western Europe, and in Germany this change re- 
ceived emphasis. The commercial revolution had given away to indus- 
trial capitalism and with it, particularly after 1812, the lot of the Jew 
improved significantly. ‘The need for Jewish capital was so great that 
one authority has written: “the economic development actually dic- 
tated equal rights for Jews.” Yet industrial capitalism, dominated by 
large corporate and impersonal enterprises, found the Jew declining in 
influence although he had been instrumental in the founding of rail- 
road and shipping companies, electric manufacturing firms and chem- 
ical enterprises. Monopoly increasingly excluded him by convention. 
The Jew excluded himself by choice. 

In the wealthier provinces of Germany, largely to the south and west, 
the Jew remained in the smaller towns and villages where the family 
commercial enterprises were the center of rural activity and where the 
ancestors of these people had founded, in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, whole Jewish towns along the Rhine and Moselle Rivers. In 
Wurtemburg, in 1846, eighty-one per cent of the Jews lived in villages. 
In Bavaria approximately the same percentage were domiciled outside 
the five largest communities. It was from these provinces, including 
Baden and Westphalia, that a heavy concentration of German Jews 
departed for the United States. They possessed a fair education and a 
reasonable amount of capital, either of their own or to which they had 
access. Although the depression beginning in 1836 had brought with it 
some political and social reaction against them, it was the loss of eco- 
nomic hope in Germany and the promise of economic success in 
America, spurred on by agents of the new Cunard, and Hamburg- 
American lines, and later the American railroads, that sent them on 
their way. 

A large percentage of them were single with more than a few dream- 
ing of the day they could return under favorable economic circum- 
stances to marry a German girl and then to take her back to the States. 
These immigrants had borne far greater political and social restrictions 
in years past, yet they had not left their homeland. It took a higher 
standard of living, contributing the wherewithal to move, and the op- 
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portunity to emigrate to a growing economy of thousands of small vil- 
lages and towns, each dominating an agricultural hinterland, to move 
them en masse. As one business historian has written of these same 
migrants, “it was to the blandishments of an economic rather than a 
political Utopia that the common man succumbed.” 

This was the supply side of the equation for the years of the nine- 
teenth century following 1836. The demand side, on the other hand, 
was most absorbent and strong. By 1840 there were hundreds of small 
and growing centers stretching from New England through the South 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. The United States was figur- 
atively crying for humanity to man its towns. Furthermore, the tradi- 
tional methods of wholesale and retail distribution were being strained 
to the limit and were in need of supplement. As we learn in the prin- 
ciples of economics: when such a demand schedule intersects with such 
a supply schedule, something is compelled to happen. Something did. 

The German Jew, happy to work for himself—even to be permitted 
to observe his holidays if he wished, though diet was another problem 
—took his limited capital, turned it into merchandise and, with pack 
on back, trudged out across the countryside. When he had gained more 
than a pittance—and with his training and new environment there were 
few who failed to do so—he chose a small town of promise in which to 
establish his general merchandise store. Soon this store became a tem- 
porary training ground for relatives or Jewish friends who needed some 
capital sustenance before seeking independent enterprise. In many 
cases these newcomers drummed the hinterland using their benefactor’s 
base as a source of supply. Scarcely a town of any importance in the 
eastern United States was without its German Jewish merchant by 
mid-century. | 

In the 1850’s these people were beginning to repeat in the western 
states the same encouragement to commercial development that prior 
to the Mexican War and the California Gold Rush had extended itself 
solidly into Missouri. ‘The Jewish movement into Texas preceded those 
into the Territories by a few years, although there is little evidence that 
the German Jew came in any numbers until after the Mexican War. In 
the next few years significant settlements of these people were made 
along the Gulf Coast, principally in the towns of Victoria and 
Galveston. 

The California Gold Rush attracted a number of German Jews who 
in the years 1849 and 1850 were making the trip around the Horn, or 
by pack and mule across the Isthmus, and then to San Francisco. In the 
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early ’fifties they were converging from the west and the east on Salt 
Lake City where the Mormons, following the historical antipathies to 
trade, had left a near-vacuum for the Jewish Gentiles. 

The movement into Colorado did not occur with any force until the 
1860's when similar trends can be seen to have begun in Arizona and 
Nevada. 

When the German Jewish merchant came to New Mexico at the 
close of the 1840's, his bed already had been made for him by an en- 
terprising, free-lance American trader who in a decade and a half had 
come to dominate the market from Independence to Chihuahua. ‘This 
adventurous trader had found a hole in Mexican business enterprise, 
and had quickly poured his efforts into it. He had found the Mexican 
merchant, with few exceptions, to possess little drive for material pro- 
ductiveness. With little surprise he had discovered the market, that had 
been served so ineffectually, to have been strongly materialistic on the 
consumption side. To this traveling merchant it had been worth braving 
the Indian, breaking the tariff wall, and bribing officials—not alone for 
the potential profit involved, but also for the spirit of adventure that 
was part and parcel of it all. 

If this adventurous traveling merchant had made a bed for the Ger- 
man Jew, it was the more comfortable because of the military inter- 
vention that quickly followed the economic spearhead. To the Mexican 
nation that succumbed to this display of force, there probably seemed 
to be no ring of equity in it. There never is in any time or climate for 
those of us who seek comfort behind intellectual and economic tariff 
walls. It is a lasting truth that such protective complacencies are weak- 
ening to those within and strengthening to those without. The inevit- 
ability of this crumbling effect in New Mexico to the year 1846 has 
been described by Charles and Mary Beard, whose economic interpre- 
tations of history may be closer to the truth than many present-day 
historians are wont to admit: “Without capital and without stability, 
harassed by revolutions and debt, Mexico could not develop the re- 
sources and trade of the northern empire to which she possessed the 
title of parchment and seals. More than that she did not have the 
emigrants for that enterprise.” 

Even though the traveling merchant and the United States military 
had made and smoothed a bed for the German Jew, it is doubtful that 
this bachelor alien came to Santa Fe to contemplate the comforts that 
had been prepared. In an atmosphere that later, and after some de- 
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sirable changes, could be described as “no life for a lady,” there were 
some domestic comforts for which contemplation would be the only 
proper word. 


Into this land of hope and promise came Jacob Solomon Spiegelberg. 
Whether or not he came with the thought of settling down in New 
Mexico we do not know, for evidently he came as part of the man- 
power of a supply train for Kearny’s troops. When Colonel Doniphan’s 
regiment went on to Chihuahua, Spiegelberg accompanied him. It was 
not until he returned to Santa Fe with the regiment that, upon re- 
ceiving an appointment as sutler to Fort Marcy, he established his 
general merchandising firm. The date is generally thought to have been 
1848, the same year that Brewerton described the Santa Fe Plaza as a 
“babel of French, English, German, and Spanish.” 

A year later, or perhaps even sooner, there came to Taos another 
German Jewish merchant—Solomon Beuthner—although records are 
not available to fix the beginnings of the sizeable mercantile house that 
bore his family name in that town. By 1852, the merchant house of 
Seligman in Santa Fe was founded when Sigmund Seligman joined 
with his partner for the next decade, Charles P. Clever. Perhaps the 
latter was not of Jewish extraction although he had earlier Jewish 
associations. 

One of the first Jewish merchants in Santa Fe was Jacob Amberg, 
whom we find earlier as a partner of Henry Connelly and as a pros- 
pector among some silver claims in Pinos Altos, New Mexico. In 1855, 
he joined with Gustav Elsberg in a mercantile partnership, Elsberg and 
Amberg, in Westport, Kansas, and a year later the firm moved to Santa 
Fe. Toward the end of the ’fifties, Zoldac and Abraham Staab estab- 
lished their firm. 

It was not long after these pioneer firms were founded that the rela- 
tives began to arrive from Germany. The Spiegelberg brothers, Ber- 
nard, Elias, Willi, Emanuel, Levi and Lehman, together with their 
nephew Abraham (a New Yorker by birth), one by one, dropped into 
town to add to the manpower of the firm. Then a cousin, Aaron 
Zeckendorf, came in 1853 and clerked in the store until the Spiegelbergs 
financed his start in Albuquerque, in 1863. ‘This favor appeared not to 
be a deterrent to the establishment by the Zeckendorf brothers of a 
competing branch to Spiegelberg in Santa Fe by 1865. 

When we first find evidence of the Beuthner Brothers firm in Taos, 
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Joseph had joined his brother Solomon and, perhaps, his brother Sam- 
son. Joseph and Solomon had enlisted in the Union forces—Joseph 
attaining the rank of captain and Solomon that of colonel. 

The other houses enlarged, too. Sigmund Seligman was followed by 
his brothers Bernard and Adolph. Albert Elsberg and Moses Amberg 
joined the firm of Elsberg and Amberg as did Herman Ilfeld, a cousin 
of the two families, and the first of the Ilfeld brothers to come to the 
United States and New Mexico. 

Charles Ilfeld came into the fold shortly after Herman. A lad barely 
turned eighteen, he put in a very short stint with his older brother, and 
then went to Taos as clerk for Adolph Letcher to open a new firm 
financed by Elsberg and Amberg. Letcher and Ilfeld stuck it out in 
Taos for almost two years before the blossoming town of Las Vegas 
beckoned and enticed them off with their merchandise on muleback 
across the Sangre de Cristo mountains. Wending their way through the 
town of Mora, where three years before a traveling reporter of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican had described the larger portion of the mer- 
chants as German, the retinue reached Las Vegas and draped itself 
around the Plaza. This young firm had now become A. Letcher and 
Company, with Charles Ilfeld as partner, and its new abode was in the 
old store of Frank Kihlberg, a much traveled German Jew. This was 
early May, 1867. In September, 1874, Charles bought the interest of 
his partner and the proprietorship of Charles I]feld began, a firm that 
subsequently grew into the largest general merchandise wholesaler in 
the state of New Mexico. 

The new firm of Charles Ilfeld had good cultural company on the 
Plaza. Emanuel Rosenwald, who had opened his general merchandise 
business in 1862, was across the unimproved core of the quadrangle 
with his brother Joseph. Marcus Brunswick, who became Charles’ 
closest friend, and who is now buried in the Ilfeld plot in Las Vegas, 
had a mercantile establishment with Ben Hecht. Charles Emil Wesche 
was also there. Other Jewish merchants of Las Vegas in 1870 were: May 
Hays, N. L. Rosenthal, Philip Holzman, and one of the Jaffa Brothers. 

A large number of the clerking and drumming brothers, sons, 
cousins, and family friends of the major Jewish mercantilists soon 
found their way into proprietorships or partnerships of their own— 
sometimes through their hard-gained resources, but usually through the 
capital of their sponsors. Spiegelberg, alone, must have been respon- 
sible for a dozen or more of these new stores throughout the urban 
centers. Henry Biernbaum was one of these protegés. He came to 
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Santa Fe in 1851 and subsequently moved about; first with a store in 
San Juan, then Pueblo, Colorado, then San Miguel, southeast of Santa 
Fe, and then Mora, before he finally established a large mercantile 
store in Trinidad. 

We have already mentioned the Zeckendorfs who followed Biern- 
baum by two years. In the ’sixties there were Nathan and Simon Bibo, 
sons of a Westphalian Rabbi who, first, with Spiegelberg capital and 
then with their own, established stores at Laguna, Fort Wingate, Ce- 
bolleta, Bernalillo, and Grants. Later they were joined by their brother 
Solomon. Nathan Bibo, with Sam Dittenhofer, another Spiegelberg 
protegé, started a store in the little stagecoach town of Tecolote. This 
was in 1873, and when Charles Ilfeld decided to have his own wayside 
store and corral there for the Barlow and Sanderson Stage Lines, he 
rented the building from Willi Spiegelberg and placed David Winter- 
nitz, later a charter member of the Congregation Montefiore in Las 
Vegas, as his partner-manager. 

In the ’seventies and ’eighties the Spiegelberg brothers kept up their 
commercial proselyting through the Grunsfelds (Alfred, Albert, and 
Ernest) who first managed and then bought the Spiegelberg branch 
in Albuquerque, evidently after the Zeckendorfs had decided to em- 
bark in their own enterprise. In the ‘nineties, the Grunsfeld brothers 
established a branch in Santa Fe after the Spiegelbergs had chosen to 
retire, one by one, to New York City. ‘T'wo other clerks of the Spiegel- 
bergs, Henry Lutz and Morris J. Bernstein, had moved on to Lincoln, 
New Mexico. 

Other sponsoring firms also did their bit. The Seligman brothers 
gave Bernard Ilfeld his first employment in New Mexico. Later this 
brother of Charles had his own store in Albuquerque. Herman IIfeld, 
upon the failure of Elsberg and Amberg, revived the enterprise as a 
proprietorship and soon took in as partners his brothers Noa and Louis. 
Louis founded a branch of the firm in Alcalde, and with Noa, estab- 
lished another outlet on the Plaza in Old Albuquerque in the 
"seventies. 

By way of further illustration of this moving, pervasive force of new 
German Jewish mercantile firms following short training periods with 
older established houses, we need mention but a few. Alexander Gus- 
dorf, successful merchant of Taos, received his first training with C. 
Staffenberger of Santa Fe. His brother Gerson, who followed Alex- 
ander, worked for Z. Staab and Company. Carl Harberg, Sigmund 
Nahm, Simon and Adolph Vorenberg all owed allegiance to the suc- 
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cessful Mora firm of Lowenstein and Strausse. Herman Wertheim, 
Solomon Floersheim, the Goldenbergs (Alex, Hugo and Max) and 
many others were originally or later employed in New Mexico by 
Charles !lfeld. 

We could go on and on. What the Jaffas and Pragers of Roswell, or 
the Price brothers of Socorro may have done in furthering new pro- 
prietorships and partnerships we do not know. Yet a similar story could 
be told of the launching of enterprises by Henry Lesinsky whose promi- 
nent firm in Las Cruces gave Phoebus Freudenthal and others their 
start. Charles and Morris Lesinsky played similar roles. In Silver City 
the firms of Cohen and Lesinsky and Weisl, Lesinsky and Company 
appear. The Freudenthals, solid in Las Cruces, also had commercial 
interests in Silver City, Clifton, Arizona, and E] Paso, ‘Texas. Isador 
Solomon, brother-in-law of Phoebus Freudenthal, went on from Las 
Cruces to found Solomonville, Arizona, where he built a mercantile 
firm and where, with help from the Freudenthals and others, incor- 
porated the Gila Valley Bank, a forerunner of the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix. 

We have not mentioned the Kahns and the Kleins, the Eldodts and 
the Eisemanns, or the Seligmans of Bernalillo. There were the Golds 
and the Rosenthals, the Neustadts and Hirsches. We should not over- 
look the Jacobs and the Sterns; the Lohmanns, Lessers and Levys, or the 
brothers Schutz and the brothers Spitz. To close the century we must 
include Julius and Sigmund Moise, born in Oberstein, German, who 
founded a mercantile firm in Santa Rosa. Without laying any claim to 
exhaustion of opportunities, and only including those who became pro- 
prietors, partners or managers of retailing or wholesaling firms handling 
goods of one kind or another, three hundred sixty-eight have been docu- 
mented over the period 1850 to 1900. If separate establishments are 
counted without regard to duplication of personnel, there were more 
than five hundred. 

The German-born residents of New Mexico made up approximately 
six-tenths of one per cent of its total population according to the census 
figures of 1860, 1870, and 1880. In 1870, slightly less than one-fourth 
of the Germans who were occupied in one business or another, were 
listed in trade. Nearly one-third were so listed in 1880. Inasmuch as 
Jewish businessmen were predominantly in trade, we might conclude 
from these data that the German Jewish population grew substantially 
faster in the decade of the ’seventies than the total German population 
but that by 1880 the German Jewish people, obviously less than one 
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hundred per cent of all Germans, probably comprised less than one-half 
of one per cent of the inhabitants. 

However, unless the birthrate for the Jewish population greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the Territory—and this is not probable—the proportion 
of German Jews must have been considerably less than one-half of one 
per cent. Even at three-eighths of one per cent, the apparent rate of 
German Jewish immigrants, relative to total German immigration, 
would have been three times the national average. 

However small the proportion of these people may have been, they 
had a tendency to spread themselves throughout the territory. A sam- 
ple of more than three hundred and fifty merchants known to have 
been in New Mexico at various specific dates and periods between 
1850 and 1900 indicates that the concentration of these people in the 
larger towns fell sharply as the century progressed—a pattern quite 
contrary to the experience of total Jewry for the nation where heavy 
concentrations occurred in the larger metropolitan centers—particu- 
larly in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

Sixty-five per cent or more of the German Jewish population in New 
Mexico was concentrated in Santa Fe before 1860. In the next decade 
this percentage fell to fifty per cent and declined further to about 
fifteen per cent by the end of the century. In total, the three largest 
cities, Santa Fe, Las Vegas, and Albuquerque, as well as the ten largest, 
showed a steady decline in percentages of the German Jewish popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1900. At the end of the period approximately forty 
per cent of these people lived in the more rural communities. 

This small group of people was a ubiquitous lot. Howard W. 
Mitchell’s 1877 journal describes Las Vegas as “made up chiefly of 
Mexicans although quite a number of Americans and Jews.” Santa Fe 
he found to have “mostly general stores kept by Jews.” Ex-Governor 
Arny in a public speech in Santa Fe in 1876 described that town as of 
two classes—Mexican or Spanish-speaking and American or English- 
speaking. The latter class he described as being composed “really of a 
majority of foreign born persons, among them a large proportion of 
Jews.” 

The Illustrated History of New Mexico, published in 1895, made 
the following comment: “The merchants of New Mexico at the time 
of the advent of the railroad were largely composed of {the Hebrew] 
nationality, and this ancient people still hold their own in all mercan- 
tile concerns. ‘There is scarcely a village having any trade at all in which 
they will not be found.” Our sampling of the Territory, principally 
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through newspapers and the invaluable correspondence and records of 
Charles Ilfeld, prove this statement to have been quite accurate. 

In plotting eighty-seven New Mexico communities in which one or 
more German Jewish merchants resided at one time or another during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, we find these urban centers to 
have been concentrated in that larger half of the Territory from the 
Rio Grande eastward. The heaviest grouping, of course, was in the 
northeastern part and west to the San Luis Valley. Most of the balance 
were strung out along two river routes: The Pecos from Bado de Juan 
Pais through Anton Chico, Puerto de Luna, Fort Sumner, and Roswell, 
and the Rio Grande from Belen, Los Lunas, Socorro and Las Cruces. 
A few centers fell between these strings, but these were largely to be 
found in the Lincoln, White Oaks, Tularosa area. A number of these 
towns are located west of the Rio Grande along the route to Arizona 
through Deming, the mining district around Silver City, and the settle- 
ments between Albuquerque and Gallup. Those areas where settled 
Jews do not appear are found in the northwest quadrant and most of 
the southwest, where few commercial centers would have existed any- 
way because of Navajo lands in the northern part and difficult terrain 
to the south together with sparse population throughout. 

It is worth noting, however, that even after Farmington began to 
grow in the rich agricultural region of the San Juan River, German 
Jewish merchants were not to be found there. A heavy concentration 
of them, however, served this area out of Durango as, indeed, from 
Trinidad they also held much of the trade of Raton and Cimarron. 

The fewness of Jewish merchants in the western part of the Terri- 
tory did not mean that these people were ignoring the trade that was 
to be found there. Willi Spiegelberg had a Navajo ‘Trading Agency. 
The Bibos specialized in commerce at Acoma and other Indian pueblos. 
The Seligmans of Bernalillo did the same. Louis and Noa Ilfeld dealt 
with the Indians extensively but concentrated on the Zuiiis. 

Magdalena was an outpost for the Price Brothers of Socorro, as it 
later became for Charles Ilfeld, for the trade to the west along and 
around the route to Springerville, Arizona. ‘The Jewish drummers from 
the Spiegelberg and Staab houses of Santa Fe, and the Ilfeld and Gruns- 
feld brothers of Albuquerque, left little of the Territory untouched. 

Thus, a relatively small group of German Jewish merchants per- 
meated the Territorial economy with their influence by no later than 
the last two decades of the century. They shared it not at all with the 
eastern European Jews who did not come to the United States in any 
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numbers until the ’nineties and rarely, prior to 1900, to New Mexico. 


It is evident, therefore, that a great change took place in business 
capitalism in New Mexico after the American Occupation, and that 
the German Jew was the key man in encouraging and developing its 
growth. How, in general terms, would we describe this commercial 
revolution? 

The traveling merchant, who was almost always on the move, was 
replaced by the sedentary merchant who sat down in administration. 
In the sitting-down process he became dependent on regular deliveries, 
ordered ahead of time, from distant areas. In New Mexico this meant 
the East—first Baltimore, then Philadelphia and New York, and for 
heavier bulky goods that needed to be moved cheaply, St. Louis. 

We are picturing, too, an economy with a strongly unfavorable 
balance of trade that resulted in money being a scarce commodity—an 
economy that placed the merchants under great pressures to acquire 
monetary exchange. ‘The most important single factor giving the initial 
momentum to sizable amounts of monetary exchange in New Mexico 
was the public works project of the day: the army forts. ‘These institu- 
tions not only had payrolls that had a way of being spent, but they had 
great need for supplies of local produce. Solomon Spiegelberg, as we 
mentioned earlier, was encouraged to start his Santa Fe mercantile busi- 
ness upon his appointment as sutler to Fort Marcy. In later years 
Marcus Brunswick, almost an alter ego of Charles Ilfeld, tapped the 
trade of Fort Stanton with a store in Lincoln. Other Jewish merchants 
at one time or another who were sutlers in New Mexico were Nathan 
Bibo at Fort Wingate, Arthur Morrison at Fort Union, Ferdinand 
Meyer at Fort Garland, and William Gellerman at Fort Bascom. 

When a close connection with an army fort existed, cash sales to 
military personnel were high. Adolph Letcher found this to be true in 
Taos where his store was a convenient stopping place for the traffic 
between Fort Marcy and Fort Garland. The cash could then be con- 
verted into Federal drafts on Eastern banks which were deposited with 
wholesaling houses in New York City. These Eastern drafts could also 
be obtained, and in larger amounts, by filling supply contracts for the 
forts and for the Superintendent of Indian Affairs. These contracts 
were particularly valuable to the merchant because they meant the 
purchase of local produce—corn, wheat, lumber, and meat—which per- 
mitted the merchant’s customers to reduce their balances with him. 

It was this latter source of exchange that further encouraged the large 
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mercantile houses to establish branches in small rural towns in order to 
gain access to the produce of the countryside. Elsberg and Amberg had 
sent Letcher and Ilfeld to Taos for just this purpose. Spiegelberg sent 
the Dittenhofer brothers to Anton Chico and later, Sam Dittenhofer 
and Nathan Bibo to Tecolote. Abraham and Zoldac Staab used Gerson 
and Alexander Gusdorf in ‘Taos, Arroyo Hondo, and Red River. Charles 
Ilfeld had this in mind in financing William Gellerman in La Junta 
(now Watrous), William Frank in El] Monton de los Alamos, David 
Winternitz in Tecolote, the Goldenbergs in Tularosa and Puerto de 
Luna, and Philip Holzman in Fort Sumner, and later in Pastura and 
Corona. 

Much of the monetary exchange could be gained by freighting raw 
materials to the eastern markets. Metal ores and Mexican silver dollars, 
the latter bought at a discount and sold in the east to help replenish 
the shortage of silver money, were prominent items. ‘The basic export, 
however, was sheep and wool. In this trade Jews and non-Jews were 
prominent. Those who specialized in the raising of sheep with a small 
store on the side, like the Bond brothers, were more likely to be non- 
Jews. Those who specialized in merchandise with sheep on the side 
were more likely to be Jews, although Jacob Gross of Gross, Blackwell, 
and later Gross, Kelly, was content that this activity became the prov- 
ince of Harry Kelly. However, Meyer Friedman of Las Vegas and the 
Ilfeld Brothers of Albuquerque became specialists in sheep and wool 
after ventures in mercantile trade, and Louis Baer and the Eisemanns 
started as wool merchants. The big Jewish houses, however, kept their 
investments in this activity in reasonable proportion to their mer- 
chandise business. 

The firms of Rosenwald and Ilfeld of Las Vegas were among those 
mercantile houses who put the greatest emphasis on the sheep and 
wool trade. In fact, they found it advantageous, in order to guarantee 
an adequate supply of these exportable goods, to subsidize many of their 
customers through a substantial expansion of the old Spanish partido 
system where the partidarios paid a rent on a flock of sheep in either a 
fixed amount of wool per head or through a percentage of the flock’s 
increase. Although, contrary to belief, this was not a very profitable in- 
vestment for the merchant, it did succeed in carrying many a Spanish- 
speaking customer through the difficult days of the depression of the 
‘nineties. It also, of course, permitted a greater extension of credit to 
these customers than could otherwise have been granted prudently. 

It took more than the export of sheep and wool, however, to pay the 
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current bills of the merchants, especially in the early development of 
this system and in the depression of 1893 to 1897. Sources of credit for 
the merchant were all important. In this respect the German Jew had 
no peer. His connections were far and wide and the non-Jewish mer- 
chant must have found it extremely difficult to duplicate this advantage. 

Many of these Jewish merchants in New Mexico may not have been 
as fortunately situated as Charles Ilfeld in this regard, but it is doubtful 
if the other leading ones were far behind. In the beginning, Ilfeld had 
a direct connection with Adolph Letcher’s brother in Baltimore who 
had an established wholesale mercantile firm and who could serve as 
his agent for the purchase of any eastern goods. Actually before this, 
when Elsberg and Amberg was still a going concern in Santa Fe, Gus- 
tav Elsberg remained in New York as the purchasing agent for his firm 
as well as for Letcher and Ilfeld. After a short time of dependence upon 
a Samuel Rosenthal of Baltimore, Charles Ilfeld switched his allegi- 
ance to Solomon Beuthner who had chosen to specialize in New York 
City as a purchasing agent for firms in New Mexico. Beuthner, too, had 
excellent family connections in Germany and on the Continent that 
could have been of real help to Ilfeld if needed. 

‘The credit terms available to Ilfeld through such agents were fairly 
liberal but, of course, they did not match the credit extensions of one 
year or more that he was forced to give to his New Mexico customers. 
High profit margins on merchandise sales helped to keep many mer- 
chants in a profitable position. Yet when slow times came, as they did 
frequently, he needed credit to tide him over. This the Jewish merchant 
often received through Jewish merchant bankers in New York City. 
Ilfeld relied heavily during the depression of the ’nineties upon his 
cousin Emil Wolff, of the substantial firm of Einstein and Wolff, for 
this aid. There can be little doubt that ready access to credit, once the 
Jewish merchant proved he was worthy, was one of the contributing 
factors to his successful dominance in the mercantile trade in New 
Mexico prior to 1900. 

The commercial revolution in New Mexico, as elsewhere, always 
carried with it another aspect—the bringing of greater liquidity into the 
economy. Here again the Jewish merchant had a distinct talent. Several 
of them naturally turned toward banking as was the case of the Spiegel- 
bergs, Jaffas, and Freudenthals. Generally, however, these merchants 
held exclusively to their own merchant credit system. Hav ing sent many 
a trained relative or friend into the hinterland to found a “branch” and 
to gain access to produce, he also used this outlet, in many cases, as a 
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kind of branch banking device. New Mexico lost a productive branch 
credit system when the commercial bank, operating under an unfor- 
tunate unit banking law, took over. Ilfeld, for instance, kept these 
satellite stores on the lookout for new business—principally in the 
sheep and cattle industry—which in those days offered the brightest 
hope for economic expansion. In effect he made these people loans by 
giving reliable ranchers check books which they could use up to reason- 
able amounts to pay their labor and operating costs. Labor then could 
buy merchandise with these checks in I]feld-appointed stores. 

The banking function expanded into attraction of savings deposits 
at interest. Even when the establishment of commercial banks became 
general—and except for Santa Fe, Las Vegas, and Albuquerque this 
was after the coming of the railroad and principally after 1g00—the 
bankers found continuing reason to complain that people were en- 
trusting their savings in disappointingly large amounts with the mer- 
chant. Yet neither a highly restrictive law in 1902 nor a special 
gubernatorial message in 1909 could curb the flow of these funds to the 
merchant who was an integral part of the lives of the customers he 
served. 

It was the larger general merchant who conducted this intimate trade 
with the hinterland in a two-way flow of imports and exports with the 
financing mechanism built in. With some notable exceptions, like John 


Becker of Belen, and Harry Kelly of Las Vegas, it was the Jewish Ger- 
man merchant who, in competition with his own immigrant people, 
had risen to a pre-eminent economic position. He was the commercial 
revolution. 


It would be wrong, however, to drop him so summarily and thereby 
imply that his contributions were limited to trade and capital forma- 
tion. Just possibly he was also the most significant catalytic agent in the 
reasonably peaceful convergence of New Mexico’s three cultures and 
other ethnic groups. Of one culture he was a part, though an inde- 
pendent, eclectic, and adaptable part. These qualities were peculiarly 
. fortunate for New Mexico. 

It might be argued that the term “catalytic agent” is too weak; that 
his force in fusion of the cultures would be more appropriate. The 
inter-faith marriage between the newly-arrived bachelors and native 
girls has received prominence in stories of frontier phenomena. The 
pictured loneliness of these young male immigrants and the difficulties 
of distance and cost in returning to the fatherland for purposes of 
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wedlock have lent credence to these romantic tales. The United States 
census of 1880 could be interpreted as supporting these stories for it 
enumerates that forty-two per cent of the offspring of German-born 
fathers had native-born mothers—a figure, of course, that is applicable 
to both Jewish and non-Jewish fathers. The marriages of such promi- 
nent merchants as Henry Biernbaum, Louis Kahn, and Solomon Bibo 
to New Mexican women of Mexican-Spanish descent, and of Simon 
Bibo to the daughter of a Pueblo Indian official, also serve as basis for 
the generalization. 

Actually inter-faith marriages must have been very few in number. 
After all, the Jews comprised less than one-half of one per cent of the 
population and a much smaller proportion than this could be classi- 
fiable in the adult, male, single stock variety. They were opposed, too, 
by a formidable number of Indian-Spanish and Spanish-Indian folk 
classifiable as maidens and sefioritas. It would be embarrassing to all 
concerned if we were to assume any significant fusion of cultures in 
such an imbalance of the sexes. In a listing of thirty-eight marriages 
involving Jewish merchants, only thirty per cent were inter-faith and 
twenty per cent inter-cultural. Among the seventy per cent of intra- 
faith marriages, more than two-thirds were with native-born girls, 
daughters of Jewish merchants—usually from the eastern part of the 
United States. 

It was not through mixed marriages that the Jew made his significant 
intercultural influence felt. It was rather through his penchant for 
seeking out business wherever it could be found, his ability to create 
economic opportunities for large numbers of the less fortunately sit- 
uated people, and his willingness to assume social and political 
leadership. 

His penchant for seeking business wherever it could be found is an- 
other way of saying that he held a minimum of cultural inhibitions in 
dealing with anyone in any walk of life with methods and terms that 
showed acute sympathy for the habits and modes of life of different 
groups of people. His ability to create economic opportunities for the 
less fortunately situated served to crack, at least, the cultural barriers of 
conditioned minds—barriers that in the long run can never stand 
immutable against the probing force of commerce. His willingness to 
assume social and political leadership was part of his intuitive fear of 
social and economic instability which has cultivated within him over 
centuries a sensitive social consciousness. 

The fact that wherever there was hope for commerce in New Mexico, 
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there was most likely to have been a German Jewish merchant—usually 
the dominant trader—certainly holds more significance than merely 
that of a ubiquitous business man. The Jewish pueblo trading post; 
the Jewish sutler; the Jewish storekeeper in almost every settlement; 
the Jewish sedentary merchant of the cities who sat at the peak of the 
business hierarchy; the Jewish drummer peddling his way through 
every village and town and as often as not to every ranchhold; in total 
these businessmen had both social and economic influence far beyond 
their numbers. 

The goods he possessed or commanded, and the understanding and 
sympathy that came with his cosmopolitanism, brought easy entrance 
to every door. His solid education and his acuteness in its use made it 
second nature for him to exert leadership in family and community 
problems. Solomon Floersheim, while traveling the countryside in the 
collection of sheep accounts, became widely known as “Doctor” be- 
cause of his commonsense application of a minimum of medical 
knowledge. All these merchants were scribes for a population that was 
more than half illiterate. Any serious family problem from sickness to 
divorce or murder to burial, was as likely as not to produce a call to the 
man who had helped them so many times in so many ways before. The 
dominant position that these merchants held for so many years, and 
their direct and rather intimate relationships with all segments of the 
economy, suggests the probability of their more than casual influence 
on the peaceful mingling of Spanish, Indian, and American cultures. 

Although trade has long been recognized as a powerful force in the 
mingling and enriching of cultures—who in the history of the world 
has a more glorious accomplishment in this regard than the traveling 
Jew of the ninth century A.D. and before?—one aspect of this phe- 
nomenon has seldom been emphasized. This is the compulsion that 
expanding trade brings economies to accept the talents of men with a 
lessening of emphasis upon social status—or upon racial, religious, or 
cultural differences. Economic lead is a strong force in shortening the 
social lag. A study of the Charles Ilfeld records has thrown some teasing 
lights upon this premise. 

During the ’nineties in New Mexico, some concern was being ex- 
pressed for the influx of Los Arabes, a Middle-Eastern gypsy-like people 
who had come to the United States along with the new waves of immi- 
gration from central, southern, and eastern Europe. With pack on back 
they trudged from place to place trading, principally, in sheep. They 
were centered at first in the Puerto de Luna area where they came in 
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contact with a number of Charles Ilfeld’s partidarios. They were al- 
leged to have had tendencies toward sharp practices. Max Nordhaus 
wrote his big, burly sheep manager, Max Goldenberg, to let him know 
the names of the Arabs in that area that he might warn them not to 
buy any of Ilfeld’s mortgaged sheep. A month later Nordhaus was buy- 
ing sheep from Los Arabes. His relationship with these people became 
closer and resulted in his renting to one of the families an Ilfeld store- 
room on Bridge Street in Las Vegas. It is interesting to note that when 
the Ilfeld brothers of Albuquerque presented an applicant who sought 
to rent these storerooms (presumably because he would be a more 
orderly and socially desirable occupant—an issue that had been raised 
by Meyer Friedman with Nordhaus on an earlier occasion), Nordhaus 
replied that the Arabs had been tenants for years and “we do not think 
it advisable to put them out.” Many of Los Arabes became steady 
tenants of New Mexico and the progenitors of several of our prominent, 
present-day families. 

The economic freedom of the frontier that turned into social free- 
dom for these people as they proved their worth, may be seen in another 
and more exceptional case in which Charles Ilfeld unhesitatingly played 
a part. One of this merchant’s confidential agents, who was used as a 
go-between in cattle and sheep dealings where price and quality were 
subjects for bargaining, was Montgomery Bell, a Negro who seems 
to have begun his New Mexico days as stable manager for the 
Santa Fe Railway’s Montezuma Hotel at Las Vegas’ Hot Springs. Ilfeld 
was building a hotel there about the same time and perhaps it was then 
that he became acquainted with Bell. Montgomery Bell acquired his 
first capital, evidently, from the goat business at Lamy in association 
with the Onderdonck family there, and through cattle and sheep ranch- 
ing at Los ‘T'anos. He became a lender of small and large sums of money 
throughout northeastern New Mexico, bought a two-story home that 
is still a landmark off the northwest corner of the Old ‘Town Plaza in 
Las Vegas, and retired to the business of being a capitalist. Charles 
Ilfeld early recognized the ability of Montgomery Bell, who has been 
described by A. T. Rogers as “a man of great probity,” and showed no 
hesitancy in making clear to all who would do business with the mer- 
cantile firm, Ilfeld’s confidence in and respect for this Negro citizen of 
New Mexico. 

Charles Ilfeld and Max Nordhaus were the most successful Ger- 
man Jewish merchants in the Territory, but it is not likely that they 
were atypical in their promptness to accept abilities wherever and in 
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whatever bodily case they could be found. The nature of Ilfeld’s 
business and the nature of the man caused him to operate on the broad- 
est economic and social base. His balancing of imports and exports, 
each involving a wide variety of goods and opportunities, afforded him 
the luxury of shifting his efforts easily from less productive to more 
productive activities. The result was to encourage social and economic 
associations that were productive to people in all walks of life. There 
was nothing unusual in the variety of able friends that Charles Ilfeld 
had gained in this manner. The same could be said of the Spiegelbergs, 
the Staabs, the Jaffas, and the other I]feld brothers. 

Ilfeld could command the same loyal response from Stephen Elkins, 
Senator from West Virginia and former delegate from New Mexico to 
Congress, as he did from his trusted agent and friend, Montgomery 
Bell—most probably an ex-slave. H. L. Waldo, Solicitor for the Santa 
Fe Railway, was a close friend and frequent aid in business matters, but 
no closer than Alexander Grzelachowski, the ex-priest, fondly known 
throughout the Territory as Padre Polaco, who, like Montgomery Bell, 
was often used by Ilfeld as an intermediary in livestock dealings. ‘There 
was Thomas Catron who seemed willing enough to help with national 
and extra-New Mexico problems. The prestige of Wilson Wadding- 
ham, of Bell Ranch fame, was useful. The ‘Territorial reputation of Pat 
Garrett, killer of Billy the Kid, was of frequent aid to I]feld in business 
matters in southern New Mexico. There was Richard Dunn, the Yankee 
from Maine, who, between personal adventures in alcohol and partner- 
ships, would manage capably the I]feld enterprise while Charles went 
off to New York City to the auctions and the opera. Wherever Ilfeld 
was, thousands of pounds of his freight were entrusted to respected 
Spanish-speaking majordomos who, with full responsibility, conducted 
their cargos across lonely land. This was in contrast to the corporate 
railroad employees who worked by the hour and not by measures of 
self-accountability. ‘These and many others represented a great variety 
of non-Jewish agents and personalities who extended Ilfeld’s normal 
range of Jewish-merchant and merchant-banking associations. The 
interdependence of all who took part in this institutional system was 
deeply felt by each participant. 

To Charles Ilfeld, the differences between these individuals were 
factually clear enough but, in the deeper view, one was as valuable as 
another. Each possessed singular talents. All these men, as long as they 
produced responsibly—and this was the sine qua non—were free to 
pursue economic opportunities unimpeded by social restrictions. Ilfeld 
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was typical of the German Jewish merchant who held hegemony over 
a mercantile system that gave impetus to these forces. 


The influence of the Jewish merchant was great, too, through his en- 
riching of frontier life. In the urban centers he was likely to be the leader 
in social affairs. If he was not always the beau of the ball, he often was 
the most entertaining musician. Of one gathering in Santa Fe, Howard 
W. Mitchell, in his 1877 journal, described his pleasures that led him 
to comment that “the few worthwhile people in Santa Fe are nearly 
all Jews” and that the excellent music had been furnished chiefly by 
Jews. Dramatic, literary, and reading clubs were recipients of the active 
support of the Jewish merchant. ‘The Territorial newspapers are full of 
his cultural contributions and participations. 

An economic and social leader could not have avoided the call of 
community responsibility and, fortunately, the Jew was willing to ex- 
pend his energies in this direction, too. ‘The beautifying of the Old 
‘Town Plaza of Las Vegas came as a result of the driving force of Frank 
Kihlberg with the strong support of the almost solid square of Jewish 
merchants facing the oval. Some of these merchants, including Charles 
Ilfeld, led a temporarily successful campaign to unite the old and new 
towns. In Santa Fe it was Zoldac Staab who, with the principal backing 
of Jewish merchants, raised the funds to build the new La Fonda Hotel 
when the railroad came. Albert Grunsfeld gave the momentum to the 
founding of the Commercial Club in Albuquerque. It was Charles II- 
feld, through his New York State political connections, who brought 
the crucial influence to name Las Vegas as the reunion center for the 
Rough Riders. It was this merchant, too, who seems to have made the 
necessary approaches to bring Governor ‘Theodore Roosevelt to the 
first gathering in 1899. 

Political positions, elected and appointed, were held in rather sub- 
stantial numbers by the German Jewish merchant. ‘The first ‘Territorial 
Auditor, as well as an early Territorial ‘Treasurer and a Secretary were 
the highest rank although a second generation son, Arthur Seligman, 
became governor of the state to duplicate similar achievements else- 
where of Moses Alexander of Idaho and Simon Bamberger of Utah. 
Many were members of the Legislature and a goodly number served as 
County Commissioners. Henry Jaffa became the first Mayor of Albu- 
querque and he was followed within a decade by Mike Mandell. 

The advent of the German Jew to New Mexico was singularly fortu- 
nate. At the time a near-vacuum of commercial leadership was being 
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threatened. The excitement that had accompanied the sporadic de- 
partures of caravans from Missouri to plod along the storied Santa Fe 
‘Trail into the capricious markets of New and Old Mexico, had calmed 
to the humdrum of regular deliveries. The merchant-adventurer, in the 
order of things, was choosing to settle down in his older and more 
comfortable Eastern haunts. If it had not been for the German Jew 
who took the place of this traveling merchant, one can speculate that 
the commercial revolution would have moved at a slower pace. Further- 
more, one can be certain that the amalgam of commercial trade would 
not have possessed the same adhesiveness in its intercultural attractions. 

There would have been, of course, the German Protestant who most 
likely would have assumed commercial leadership though he still would 
have come later and in much fewer numbers than his Jewish country- 
man. Along with him would have appeared the Canadian- and the 
United States-born merchant, as well as the Irishman who seldom was 
a merchant. With these individuals we can envisage the establishment 
of similar large mercantile houses in the more important urban centers. 
It is not so easy, however, to assume that under such leadership the 
villages and minor towns would have gained the necessary economic 
strength to serve as substantial supporting satellites to the dominant 
urban centers. Nor is it easy to picture the peddlers and drummers 
tramping the semi-arid land or beating the sparsely spotted brush for 
the last fanega of business from provincial Spanish and Indian settle- 
ments. Rather, one is inclined to believe there would have been more 
commercial contentment with greater tendency to accept than to ferret 
out the trade. 

It is almost certain there would not have been present in the same 
degree the appreciation for and adaptability to the stark landscape with 
its dusty and, in some eyes, dirty people. For instance, the typical travel- 
ing merchant of earlier days would have found sympathy with the 
recorded thoughts of Lt. Henry M. Lazelle as written in his diary in 
1857 during the campaign against the Apaches. In rising one morning 
and in throwing open the flaps of his tent to look out on southwestern 
New Mexico, he thought in marvelled cynicism: “|this] deformed and 
wretched fetus of creation. This antedeluvial surface, belonging to an 
era of a thousand ages below the famous old red sandstone deposits, 
and which seems but a half finished work from the mighty hand of 
Jehovah, thrown aside in utter disgust at its worthlessness.”” His com- 
ments, too, concerning the people he had seen throughout New Mexico 
were no different than many a judgment of other visitors. The “indolent 
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worthlessness of their population, and the cursing idleness and super- 
stition of the whole degraded Mexican, or rather, Spanish-Mexico- 
Indian-Negro race—Incapable of further advancement and _ totally 
unconscious of their present degraded position.” 

The Englishman, George Frederick Ruxton, in New Mexico in 1846, 
gave his impressions of the people of Socorro as “dirty, mean, lazy, 
beggardly.” Typical, also, of travelers’ responses was Mitchell’s com- 
ment on the little settlement of Tecolote which he described as “‘shock- 
ingly impure”—“almost purely Mexican.” One can not read the diaries 
and other firsthand impressions of the early Territorial period of New 
Mexico without knowing these quotations to be fairly representative 
of the views of those who came from a more ordered western civiliza- 
tion—if we except the more hopeful outlook of the German Jew. 

This immigrant merchant, from Solomon Jacob Spiegelberg on, 
seized upon this land as a place where the breadth of his services would 
find demand; where the very meanness of the economy would offer 
opportunity for material services; where the minority and majority 
groups could be led in sympathy and not exploited in contempt. ‘This 
new settler envisaged an expanding economy that should bring freedom 
of views and a minimum of revulsion to those whose success would 
come in spite of obvious distinguishing characteristics. This man who 
had grown to manhood in the expanding industrial economy of Ger- 
many and who had seen freedom attach itself to all as the spreading 
demand for talents took hold; who had seen this happen in spite of the 
theories of Friedrich List, or the railings of Richard Wagner—found 
New Mexico a peculiar complex of economic and cultural forces that 
promised far more than the merely adventurous or the smug could see. 

When the world-wide depression of the ’seventies brought a definite 
reaction against the Jews in Germany and elsewhere in Europe, the 
German Jew in New Mexico was assuming strong leadership. In the 
difficult ’eighties and depressive ‘nineties when an economic collapse 
again had hit the western world, the pogroms against the Jew in Russia 
violated all conscience. At the same time the German Jew in New 
Mexico was carrying an economy (not entirely alone) upon his back 
with the credit he extended and with the faith he displayed in the 
native population of the countryside. 

Yet the leadership he manifested transcended the commercial success 
of his undertakings. When Erna Fergusson, acute interpreter of people 
and things in T’ erritorial New Mexico, who is also the granddaughter 
of the pioneer merchant Franz Huning, was asked who there may have 
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been in Albuquerque who would have been capable of bringing the 
people together in amicable settlement of a threatened Catholic- 
Protestant quarrel over the education of the community’s children, she 
quickly answered: “Why, of course, it would have been Louis I]feld.” 
If this question, involving any other serious community problem, 
had been posed in Santa Fe, the answer would have evoked the name 
of Abraham Staab. In Las Vegas the names of Marcus Brunswick, 
Charles Ilfeld and others, would have been close to the tip of the com- 
munity tongue. In Roswell, Henry Jaffa, formerly of Albuquerque, 
would have stepped forward. In Las Cruces it would have been Henry 
Lesinsky. And thus would the response have been in town after town, 
and in village after village, as the German Jew proved his mettle 
through the most valued of all human attributes—a social conscience 
buttressed with economic effectiveness. 





PRESENTED ABOVE is the main text of the University of New Mexico 
Sixth Annual Research Lecture, delivered on May 1, 1959, by Dr. William 
J. Parish. Dean of the University of New Mexico’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration, William Jackson Parish is teacher, writer, lecturer, historian, 
scholar, economist, and tireless worker in community and University affairs. 
Born in Franklin, Pennsylvania, Dr. Parish attended Brown University 
(Ph.B., 1929), and Harvard University (M.B.A., 1931, and D.C.S., 1950). In 
the 30’s he was on the staff of a Cleveland bank, and subsequently was asso- 
ciated with business firms in Cleveland, then in Albuquerque. In 1943 he 
joined the Economics and Business Administration staff of the University 
of New Mexico, becoming Professor of Business Administration in 1952. Dr. 
Parish’s publications suggest the diversity of his interests and his awareness 
of the joining corners of the various shelves of scholarship: “The Small Loan 
Problem in New Mexico” and “The Spiritual Significance of the Economic 
Value of Man” were printed in NMQ; “With Due Respect to Adam Smith” 
appeared in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly; “Merchant Banking 
Showed the Way in Early New Mexico” was published in Mid-Continent 
Banker. In 1956 Dr. Paris discussed “The Relationship of Democracy and 
Free Institutions to Production” before the Institute of World Affairs at the 
University of Southern California. Under a grant from the Business History 
Foundation in 1951-52, Dr. Parish continued his study of a pioneer New 
Mexico firm which Harvard University Press is issuing under the title, the 
Charles Ilfeld Company; a Study of the Rise and Decline of Mercantile 
Capitalism in New Mexico. The present article is to be reprinted in the 
January, 1960, New Mexico Historical Review, with footnotes added. 
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recollections 
of things past 
—a story 


GrorcE GARRETT 


The Snowman 


It had been a day of doctors. The first attack had come early in the 
morning, and they arrived soon after. They had come up the walk from 
the driveway, under the gnarled expansive shade of the liveoaks, quickly, 
but noiselessly, on catfeet, each with a small shiny black bag and the 
unsmiling but unworried concern they had learned to wear like a badge. 
There had been whispering at the foot of the stairs, in the hallway. ‘The 
door into his room had opened and closed, each time with no more 
than a little click, discretely. All morning and part of the afternoon he 
was alive, and then, it must have been close to three-thirty, Mary was 
going down the stairs to tell Hattie to put on the water for tea when 
she heard one high shriek, her mother, the first indecorous action of 
the day, and she knew that her father was dead. 

She stopped for a moment, gripping the bannister, and listened to 
that lone cry, the only cry of grief she had ever heard, echo sudden 
and naked in the house, then die away. She knew she must go on and 
she went through the dining room, opened the kitchen door. Hattie 
looked up from where she was sitting at the kitchen table with her Bible 
already open and her index finger, which she always trailed slowly from 
word to word, still pointing emphatically into the heart of the text. 
There was nothing written on Hattie’s round black face, no sign of any 
emotion, but tears as rich and thick as raindrops fell from her eyes and 
splashed on the open pages. 





“The Snowman” is from George Garrett's new novel, The Finished Man, 
issued this year by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is used here with the permis- 
sion of the publishers. Recently returned from a year in Rome, where he and 
his wife “managed to get through the year with our two sons, 2 and 3, who 
are pure activity in any country or language,” Garrett teaches English at 
Wesleyan University. His story, “My Picture Left in Scotland,” appeared in 
the Summer 1959 NMQ. A volume of his stories is scheduled for publication 
by the University of Texas Press next year. 
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“T think there will be tea as usual,” Mary said. “Would you put the 
water on?” 

“Yessum.” 

Mary returned, mounting the stairs slowly, catching a glimpse of her 
unchanged profile in the hall mirror. One of the doctors, the eldest, 
met her at the head of the stairs. 

“We've given your mother something,” he said. “She’s lying down 
now. She ought to sleep for a while.” 

“Fine.” 

“There will be a number of things you'll want to do,” he'said. “If I 
can be of any help....” 

“That’s very kind of you to offer,” she answered. “But I can manage.” 

“I have taken the liberty of calling the undertaker.” 

“Thank you.” . 

“You're absolutely sure now?” he said awkwardly. “I mean I’d be 
glad to stay until someone can come.” 

“I'll manage perfectly,” she said. 

Then they all filed out of the house as quietly as they had come, 
declining in courteous whispers her offer of a cup of tea. When they 
were gone, she sat in the dining room, alone at the big table with a 
pen and pad beside her, listing the names of people who must be called 
at once. Hattie entered with the silver service. 

“Would you bring me a slice of lemon?” Mary asked, glancing up 
briefly from her list. 

“Ain’t that a shame? After all this time I can’t even remember you 
always takes lemon.” 

And then Hattie began to sob, her great strong heavybreasted body 
heaving. 

“Never mind, Hattie. You go and sit down and rest yourself a while. 
Everything is going to be all right.” 

That was to be expected. Hattie would cry, and afterwards, after the 
funeral she would be gone. It was lucky, Mary thought, lucky that 
somebody in this little family, this household, had enough self-control 
to cope with an emergency. Suppose she allowed herself the luxury 
of strong, undisguised emotion? Even her father—and she could pic- 
ture him perfectly on his death bed, lying smallboned, strangely tran- 
quil in the blue silk pajamas he had always loved—could not, never 
could, meet a crisis with simple rationality. She had seen him actually 
shed tears. A creature of moods, male moods to be sure, he was racked 
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by sudden enthusiasms, angers, depressions, and even, sometimes, pure 
sentimentality. He could stir admiration and, she thought, like a frail 
old king, the desire to protect, to shield his innocent flesh and spirit 
from the rude wounds of the world. But respect? The best thing, after 
all, that she had was her self-respect, a discipline which did not permit 
her the license of a variable temperament. 

In an hour she had called everyone who should be notified at once, 
checked off neatly one by one the names on her list. The undertaker 
had called her, saying he would come for the body, as was customary, 
after dark. The Episcopal minister had also phoned to say that he 
would be there as soon as he was able. She had been upstairs and seen 
her mother sleeping deeply, her drugged pretty face as still as a child’s. 
She had paused with her hand on the doorknob outside her father’s 
room, wondered if she should go in and see that everything was all 
right. She decided against it. The doctors would surely have left the 
room in impeccable order. Still, it was strange to stand just outside the 
door and not at least hear the sound of his breathing. She went down 
again to the kitchen and found Hattie rolling biscuits for supper. It 
had not, any of it, been really as difficult as it might have been. 

“You better see to the guest room. Uncle Bill and Aunt Louise may 
be driving down tonight.” 

“Is Mister Henry coming?” 

“Yes,” Mary said. “He will try to get here tonight too.” 

“That’s good.” 

“I just hope he’s sober. I hope he has sense enough not to come here 
drunk.” 

“Oh, Henry wouldn’t do something like that.” 

“Let’s hope not.” She smiled tolerantly. 

Whatever Henry did, had done, might do was all right. He could, 
did flunk out of college in his senior year, marry unwisely and unfortu- 
nately, find himself divorced at twenty-one, squander what money he 
could get from the family, money which, it turned out, could, might 
have sent her to college, in a half-dozen ill-conceived, ill-fated business 
adventures, and, reduced of talent and confidence, find at last a niche 
for himself as a radio announcer, a glib disc-jockey with an all night 
jazz program in a small town radio station upstate. Simplified at last 
to the fine, mellow, disembodied voice that charmed, like a magician’s 
sleight of hand, with absurd bountiful promises of the virtues of hair- 
straightener, skin tint. Even his looks had gone. Henry had been hand- 
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some. She remembered that as a little girl she had been awed by what 
could only be called, then, his beauty. Somehow everything had 
softened and weakened. It was as if he had been a wax figure placed 
too near a flame. But, after all, to the dying day of all of them, it would 
still be Henry who could do no wrong. Even the gonorrhea had been 
an accident, a trick of Fate, and (how astonished, ashamed she had 
been) her mother met her adolescent tears of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment with him with no sympathy, only a slight wise smile. 

“After all, Mary,” she had said. “Your brother is a grown man now. 
These things happen.” 

“What if it happened to me? What would you say then?” 

“Hush up, child. You have the strangest ideas.” 

These things happen, but they had not happened to her, neither the 
chance to flunk out of college, to marry foolishly, nor, for that matter, 
the risk or even the occasion of contracting a “social disease.” She had 
been taught, above all, to be a lady, long after first the Depression and 
then Henry had dissipated whatever actual claims the family might 
have on the title of gentility. Life is invariably shot through, threaded 
with ironies, she thought. The only thing was that it took time for the 
pattern of irony to become manifest. If Henry had melted, his early 
beauty and promise vanishing like a sigh, she had come through the 
fires of her hunger and deprivation with a kilned finish. Now at thirty- 
five she might have been a lithe bronze figure of Diana. Since she had 
been bruised into the beauty she now possessed, she took it lightly. 
She was not likely to be wounded by anything. 

Just then the doorbell rang as the first of friends and relatives 
arrived, putting an end to her reflections for the time being. 


The late afternoon, the early evening weren’t easy. For one thing 
there was a sudden summer shower. It flashed brightly among the 
oaks, tossed the palms on the driveway, pelted the stricken azaleas. It 
made a kind of theatrical background for the guests as they stood in the 
living room, the dining room, the hall, a few in the library, subdued 
and wooden with sympathy. While outside the lightning flashed in 
vivid tines, they seemed to huddle together against the storm. But it 
ceased quickly and the late sun came again with a purer light, rinsed 
now. The yard steamed and seemed to swim in the last light. Every- 
thing was softened as if seen under water. 
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Her mother had come down, already in black, her pale face com- 
posed, to be comforted by women. And the men stood stiffly, holding 
on to their hats, as grave and clumsy, Mary thought, as boys at dancing 
class. Later there was supper and a few close friends and the Episcopal 
minister remained and sat around the table to be served by Hattie 
whose sobs had dwindled to mild sniffling. After that the undertaker 
came, and he might as well have been a thief, it was so quiet, so swiftly 
done. And then her mother took another pill and went to bed. The 
last of the guests departed, protesting their willingness to stay, to serve. 
Alone and quiet at last, Mary went into the library to read a book and 
wait. 

She sat in an armchair and picked up the first book she found on the 
table, a detective story. He loved them, had loved them, rather. Here 
was this one, dogeared before the final revelation of innocence and 
guilt, the spectacular denouement. She began reading where he had 
left off, wondering as she read how he had managed to exercise the 
patience to get even this far into the story. On the other side of the 
room the grand piano stood, black and shiny, its dusted keyboard like 
the finest smile. That had been his pleasure too, to hear her play, not 
hers; for though she had begun early, even before she was of school 
age, and having some talent, had progressed quite adequately, there 
was always the specter of his insistence that she play, practice, improve. 
She had weathered the scenes, the tears and self-pity, and by adoles- 
cence was able to please him without effort, with perfect dispassion 
playing whatever he wanted to hear while the little metronome, tense 
in its wooden cage, ticked and tocked. All that was hard to forgive, but, 
then, there was no cause for forgiveness any more. It was remarkable 
to realize that now she was free to choose to play or not. 

Half-dozing over the open book, she heard the heavy brass knocker 
pounding against the front door. That was something she had for- 
gotten, black crepe for the door knocker. And that, of course, was 
Henry who never used the doorbell. 

“Hello, Mary,” he said, taking her stiffly in his arms. He had been 
drinking, but only a little, she guessed. “How are you?” 

“I’m fine,” she said. “Everything is very much under control, but 
I’m glad you could get here.” 

“Mother?” 

“She’s fine, Henry. She’s sleeping now.” 

“Have you got any coffee? I’m half dead. Wouldn’t you know it? 
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Just my luck. I had a blowout up the road, right in the middle of all 
that rain.” 

“Come in the kitchen and I’ll make some. Hattie’s gone home.” 

They sat on the high kitchen stools and drank black coffee, Mary 
answering his vague and wary questions, studying him as she might 
have a stranger, Henry looking troubled, but, like himself, unaware yet 
of the reality of the situation. It would probably dawn on him at the 
funeral. He would more than likely weep. Well, that was a bridge she 
would cross when she got to it. One thing at a time. 

“Things are looking up at the station,” he was saying. “I’ve shaped- 
up, cut down on the drinking and so forth, and the manager says the 
sky’s the limit as long as I keep treading the straight and narrow.” 

“Do you like your work?” 

“Oh it’s all right,” Henry said. “I mean just plain announcing is for 
the birds, but once you can get above the peon level, it’s all right. If I 
can just wrangle a promotion out of them I’m all ready to settle down 
and be somebody.” He giggled. “I might even get married.” 

“Do you know,” she said tiredly, “this is the first time in years and 
years we’ve had a chance to sit down alone and just talk. Isn’t it too 
bad?” 

“We used to,” Henry said. “I'll never forget when you were just a 
kid I used to have to come in and tell you a story in the dark before 
you went to sleep.” 

She remembered for the first time in years those nights, that voice, 
rich and implausible even then, coming from the close darkness with 
improbable plotless tales which rambled on until she’d finally fall 
asleep. She remembered, too, Henry coming home from his first year 
in school in the North. How had she forgotten that? Bright he had 
seemed then, touched with a mystery, shining with a surplus of prom- 
ises. And on that first night he was home she had asked him to talk her 
to sleep as he had always done when she was a child. Henry told her 
about the snow which she had never seen except, longingly, in pictures, 
the whiteness of it, the ineffable silence of snow falling, the chill archi- 
tecture of snow on the landscape, how everything under the sun was 
changed by it. And he told her about the snowman they had made in 
front of his dormitory in the early morning and how it lasted a long 
time, melting, but still recognizable as a work of art, the image of a 
man, after the rest of the snow had vanished and the familiar landscape 
had reappeared, unchanged. For some reason, and she would never 
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know why, that single image of the snowman slowly dwindling while 
the snow around him, substance like himself, melted, broke up into 
gtay-colored patches and puddles, and he alone, left at last on the grass 
like an alien beast, something unimaginable tossed up from the deep 
sea on some shining beach to die, that image had touched her then 
with the keen unspeakable sadness of things. She remembered now 
(ashamed) that she had wept when Henry left the room, thinking she 
had fallen asleep. She had no idea what she had been weeping for, 
what loss, what grief or wound. 

“T’ve still never seen snow.” 

“What?” Henry said. “What’s that?” 

“It just struck me that I’ve never really seen snow in my whole life.” 

“So what?” Henry said, laughing. “What do you expect living in 
Florida? You can’t have everything.” 

“I'd like to see the snow falling sometime,” she said softly, com- 
pletely serious. “I want to see snow.” 

“Well, maybe you will one of these days, Mary. Who knows?” Henry 
said. Then: “I think I’d better turn in.” 

She rinsed out the two cups and walked with him to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Are you coming too?” 

“No,” she said. “I think I'll wait up a while longer.” 

Impulsively he clasped both her hands in his, his sad weak mouth 
trembling, his eyes suddenly brimming with tears. 

“It’s hard to realize,” he said. “I can’t believe he’s dead.” 

“Goodnight, Henry,” she said. “Get some rest.” 

Halfway up the stairs he stopped. 

“Mary,” he said softly, not looking back, “have you heard anything 
about the will?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “But I don’t suppose there’s much, do you?” 

Henry shrugged and continued to climb the stairs. 

She had done everything she could do. Now there was only the 
waiting, but, of course, there had always been only waiting. She opened 
the front door and walked outside in the lukewarm summer air, seeing 
through the dark oak limbs, the moss hanging loose like the hair of 
archetypal grieving women, the far bright stars and a new moon thin 
as the edge of a blade. The air was sweet with summer’s richness and 
slow decay. If she tore off her clothes and shook her hair free and ran, 
ran, ran over the grass still damp, pearled from the afternoon cloud- 
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burst, among the hard oaks as crude as stone figures, under the wide 
bowl of the sky, would anyone see her fleeing, fleeting whiteness except 
God. Would God care? 

Just then she heard a car in the driveway, and then she was running 
toward it. She saw the light inside go on as the doors opened, saw her 
Uncle Bill, tall and tired from the long drive, and her aunt. She came 
running on and threw herself into his astonished embrace. 

“Oh, Uncle Bill!” she heard herself saying. “My daddy is dead. My 
daddy’s dead and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Hush, baby,” he said. “Don’t you cry. Everything’s going to be all 
right.” 


FOR A PIECE OF DRIFTWOOD 


e = mc’, and so I praise 

this piece of driftwood 

to the square of light, 

this mute gray marriage of dead cells, 

once fleshed with tissue, 

once wind-warped, rain-stroked, frost-furred, 
once cyclically buried by the mindless snow 
until the sun ran hot and close again, 

once warm and moving with the green-sweet sap. 
My touch crumbles 

the sand-worn wood to dust, 

drifts from my hand, 

sifts 

down 

to the arched and sun-warmed back of earth, 
litters a hand’s-breadth of soil, 

gray crumbs glinting with the vast equation 
e = mc’ — is this 

the resurrection and the light? 


—RuicHarp Curry EsLer 
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intellectual standard 
for spiritual life 


Fr. Ricuarp Butter, O.P. 


Santayana at Harvard 
The Early Development of a Philosopher's Vocation 


In the fall of 1882 George Santayana began his college career at Har- 
vard. His first room in the Yard was in Hollis and was one of the 
cheapest (forty-four dollars a year) to be had in Cambridge: it had no 
separate bedroom, no running water, no central heating. But its ere- 
mitical austerity provided an atmosphere of detached meditation con- 
ducive to the vocation of a solitary observer. He liked his room as a 
place of sanctuary and retreat. He liked the quiet peace and Colonial 
beauty of the campus. He liked the scholarly stimulation of the class- 
rooms, the light extracurricular banter of unrepressed and uninhibited 
undergraduates, the academic camaraderie of intent professors and 
eager students, the tense sense of anticipating discovery in the adventure 
of learning, the growing realization of a dedicated vocation, of a goal 
and a direction. But first must come the dark night of the soul, with 
its disturbing dream of fallen idols and familiar paths evaporating in 
the mist of the past. Thus began a period of contentment mixed with 
concern, a period of exploration and discovery that terminated in 
decision and direction. . 

You can see him beginning a mid-term day in his room at Hollis, a 
solid and monotonously symmetrical red-brick building. He occupies 
a corner room, low-studded and lined with white-framed windows. A 





George Santayana, philosopher and poet, Harvard professor, and author of 
some thirty volumes, died in Rome in his eighty-ninth year in September, 
1952. His intimate friend was a young Dominican priest, Fr. Richard Butler, 
who was then studying for his doctorate in philosophy at the Angelicum Uni- 
versity in Rome. Father Butler is now director of the Aquinas Newman 
Center at the University of New Mexico. The article presented here is from 
his book, which is being released this spring, The Life and World of George 
Santayana, by permission of Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, who also pub- 
lished his critical study, The Mind of Santayana. 
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chimney stack projects into the room, and on each side of it are par- 
titioned closets. His bed is a sofa, adequate in length for his short 
stature, but he is cramped from the confinement of its narrow width. 
He gets up, stokes the coals he has banked overnight in the stove, and 
goes to the washstand, a small pan and pitcher on a commode in one 
of the closets. From the other closet he takes his clothes off the pegs 
and dresses. His apparel is simple, for his budget allows only a dollar a 
day for clothes—and books, fares, amusements, and pocket money. He 
leaves his bedding to be aired and put away by the hall maid, called by 
his contemporaries a “goody.” 

Then out across the Yard, against the gusts of cold wind that sweep 
across the Charles, to Memorial Hall for breakfast. He eats slowly, 
almost ceremoniously, his bearing and movements belying his youth. 
He nods benignly to those who share his table; with uncertain feeling 
they acknowledge his recognition and return to their conversation. He 
is content to be alone and quiet while dining, a habit of preference 
that will endure throughout his life. Silence at table was the custom at 
home, where the occupation of eating provided a welcome excuse to 
the divided family for its habitual lack of social intercourse. He is re- 
luctant to leave the cozy pleasures of warmth and food and gracious 
aloofness for the blustering wind of the Yard and the boring business 
of the classroom. 

Freshman courses are prescribed, and apparently directed towards 
technical proficiency and mental exercise rather than speculative pene- 
tration and intellectual depth. It is skeletal knowledge, bony without 
flesh, abstractively static and lacking the throb of dynamic vitality. The 
core of the prescribed courses is algebra, analytical geometry, and 
physics. Only physics, and then as a foundation for further meta- 
physical speculation, provided any interest. He flunked the algebra 
course and had to repeat it the following year. But the classroom, with 
its atmosphere of serious study, was sufficient compensation. The pro- 
fessor lectured formally at a rostrum and the students sat on separate 
chairs behind a common, continuous desk, an arrangement convenient 
for copying during exams and for communication during dull periods. 

Most of the subject matter imposed is dull to this imaginative fresh- 
man, who is inattentive and deliberately distracted by his own reveries. 
He realizes that, for the most part, education is self-education. The end 
of the class day is for him the beginning of study, preferred rather than 
prescribed. He goes to the library, where it is quiet and uncrowded and 
thousands of books beckon his intellectual curiosity. Here in an alcove 
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of stacks of philosophical books and foreign periodicals he can browse 
or sit alone at the small table by the window. He has his own texts and 
notebooks and works on the required lessons. With the necessary tasks 
accomplished, he has time to wander among the stacks and choose his 
reading. A critical French periodical, La Revue des Deux Mondes, is a 
favorite selection. 

At last he returns to his room, sloshing across the melted snow of 
the Yard in his heavy arctics, past the bare, stately elms and the frozen 
pump at the door of Hollis. There are chores to be done before the 
cover of darkness closes: water and coal up from the cellar, a fire kin- 
dled, the oil lamp filled, a kettle on the stove. Then the daily habits of 
personal cleanliness: shoes polished, clothes brushed, an invigorating 
sponge bath which is the best he can do until he returns home on the 
weekend. 

The single table in the room, which serves many uses, is now a desk. 
He reads from the book he has taken from the library, occasionally 
jotting down notes. Now and then he pauses to construct a few lines of 
his own composition. He senses the satisfaction of creative production 
as he carefully impresses the chosen words that express his thought. He 
prefers this art of literary composition to the pictorial sketches he some- 
times draws. Pictures only reproduce images that are singular, concrete, 
appearing and appealing to the senses alone. Words can also express 
ideas that are universal and freed from material restrictions; they can 
penetrate and please the mind. 

The flickering light tires his eyes and prevents prolonged attention. 
The boiling kettle hissing on the stove distracts him and stirs a feeling 
of disappointment. There will be no visitors tonight to share the words 
read or composed. He decides not to take his tea alone. The kettle is 
removed, the coals banked for the night, the sofa prepared. He gazes 
momentarily at the crucifix on the wall above the sofa, Susana’s contri- 
bution to the scholar’s cell. ‘The movement of light and shadow seems 
to confer a writhing vitality to the suspended, outstretched body. He 
shudders and turns away, but he does not pray. He extinguishes the 
wick of the lamp and goes to bed. 


This routine belongs to age and retirement; it is incongruous for a 
boy beginning college life. Yet he is content and this solitary schedule 
might have continued indefinitely, with little alteration, had it not 
been for the interruption of a decisive event. One day a note is slipped 
under his door, an invitation to come to a senior’s room in Holworthy. 
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Natural curiosity overcomes acquired social reluctance. Besides, an 
invitation extended by a superior is always accepted as a summons. 
With some apprehension he appears before two upperclassmen who 
profess an interest in Spanish culture. Their interrogation becomes 
personal, inquiring into their subject’s interests and abilities, and the 
interview concludes with a recommendation that he offer his artistic 
talent to the student publication, The Lampoon. 

He prefers writing to drawing but, flattered by the proposal, he sub- 
mits the sketch of a suggested cartoon. Surprised and delighted by the 
acknowledgement of his talent, he is elected a freshman member of 
the publication’s board. Social participation and requested contribution 
are new experiences, affording the satisfaction of recognition and 
an opportunity for association with kindred aesthetic souls. 

Two other freshmen, Felton and Sanborn, share the electoral honor 
and they invite him to share their table and conversation as well. ‘The 
accustomed routine is altered and the solitary prandial ritual is for- 
saken, but there are compensations. His new companions are witty and 
sympathetic, and Sanborn displays a genuine intellectual acumen that 
appeals to him. He retains his friendship with Sanborn through under- 
graduate years and after. With youthful enthusiasm and optimism they 
are absorbed in the fascination of the present, unaware of the fate of 
the future: Sanborn, a dissipated journalist reaching the nadir of de- 
spair, slumped in a bathtub after cutting his own throat with a razor 
and buried in Concord near the tomb of the family god, Emerson; 
Santayana, the celebrated philosopher of idealistic naturalism, stirring 
from the final coma to mutter “desperation.” 


In his sophomore year he enjoyed the advantages of President Eliot’s 
newly adopted elective system. He chose a concentration on philosophy, 
with historical studies to provide background and courses in Latin and 
Greek as keys to the classical cultures. His would be a most liberal and 
humane education, befitting a free spirit without specific vocational 
commitments. 

The prominent professors of philosophy at Harvard during San- 
tayana’s student days were William James and Josiah Royce. The 
latter was a die-hard idealist, still propounding the intricacies of a 
German-bred dialectic that had fascinated the romanticists of the nine- 
teenth century. The play of dialectic was pleasing to the nimble mind 
of the budding philosopher; but the enshrinement of an Absolute, even 
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in thought, repelled him. He liked to play with ideas, but only for 
intellectual exercise and not for commitment. 

The vigorous empirical approach of James, like a medical dissection, 
showed more respect for physical facts, yet left the liberal mind free to 
roam into unrestricted paths of limitless possibilities. Under James, he 
studied ‘Taine, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Spencer, and later sat in 
on a seminar in which the apostle of pragmatism read the manuscript 
of his Principles of Psychology. Through Royce he was introduced to 
the kindred life and thought of Spinoza. The naturalism of Spencer he 
had found crude and confining. Spinoza’s naturalism was refined and 
liberating and laid the foundation of Santayana’s own philosophy. 
Under the older and more conservative professors, Bowen and Palmer, 
he encountered Descartes, Leibnitz, Mill, Hobbes, and Mandeville. 

This eclectic study of modern philosophers produced a hodge-podge 
of conflicting theories of nature which nevertheless converged in a 
strong persuasion of naturalism and nominalism. Nature was the self- 
sufficient matrix of all her creatures, and the observing mind merely 
names the objects encountered in her realm with appropriate symbols 
for communication. ‘This conception of man and the universe is para- 
mount in the philosophical background of George Santayana and pro- 
vides the touchstone of his own system of thought that he elaborated 
in later life. 

Naturalism, by definition, excludes the supernatural, consequently a 
personal God and real religion. Nominalism, essentially denying the 
mind’s natural ability to reach reality, leads to subjective idealism and 
ultimate scepticism. The seeds of these logical developments are present 
now, as speculative theories coincide with personal inclinations; the 
professional fruition comes later. 

His social and extra-curricular activities began with his work on The 
Lampoon. Besides sharing table talk with his classmates on the publi- 
cation board, he collaborated with them in their rooms. In particular, 
Felton’s room, No. 1 Thayer, became an unofficial office for their com- 
position of material. Santayana continued to draw cartoons only, not 
even writing captions for his sketches, because his English was not 
sufficiently colloquial and his sense of humor inept in the art of ridicule. 
During his upperclass years, The Lampoon acquired an affluent and 
efficient business manager. Son of a millionaire senator, this pudgy 
student strutted about smoking long cigars and showed amazing ability 
in procuring advertisements. He even provided a new carpeted and 
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furnished office for the staff and stacked the exchange publications rack 
with racy French magazines. Santayana and his clique found the brash 
newcomer impudent and offensive; his name was William Randolph 
Hearst. 

As for other campus activities, the sensitive young philosophy stu- 
dent’s preferences were aesthetic rather than physical. He had no taste 
for athletics and did not even participate as a spectator. Theatrical 
productions interested him and he joined the Institute as a player- 
member. As a sophomore he played the leading lady in the Institute 
Theatricals of 1884 and in his senior year he was a member of the ballet 
in the Hasty Pudding play. Literary groups also attracted him: the 
O.K., which sponsored dinners followed by readings, and the Harvard 
Monthly, which gave him his first opportunity for literary expression. 

Occasionally now there were visitors in Santayana’s room, usually 
fellow-aesthetes who came to share his literary appreciation and his tea. 
A few lasting friendships were formed. 

There was Charles Loeser, whose wealth permitted a private art col- 
lection and a personal library. He suffered the social ostracism expected 
of a commercial Jew among Boston Brahmins; his father owned a vast 
dry-goods store in Brooklyn. Young Loeser found compensation in 
academic accomplishment, art appreciation, and seclusion. He found a 
kindred soul in Santayana. They shared their interests together and 
Loeser shared his finances, providing opportunities to expand their 
mutual interests: concerts and operas during student days, and after- 
wards an extensive tour of Italy. The friendship continued in later 
years when both were expatriates habituating the cultural centers of 
Europe. 

Ward Thoron, who contributed to the character of Mario in The 
Last Puritan, was a young Catholic who had attended Fordham before 
entering Harvard as a sophomore at the age of seventeen. His scholastic 
advance had been too rapid; he needed the tutc.ing assistance which 
Santayana provided. They shared nothing but some cooperative study 
and occasional afternoon walks; yet, on Santayana’s part, the impression 
of affinity was deep and lasting. Other college companions, whose 
names were badges of propriety in that period and place, were Herbert 
Lyman, Frank Bullard, and Boylston Beal. 

Despite his selected extracurricular activities and the social contacts 
they engendered, Santayana retained his preference for solitude and 
promoted opportunities for its indulgence. ‘The library alcove was still 
the preferred place, reading and writing the most pleasing pursuits. 
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Knowledge held its fascination; so did artistic expression. He cultivated 
the interior life; externalities did not attract him, usually repelled him, 
and sometimes assaulted him. The world outside was bitter, “ashes in 
the mouth” as he later described it; the world inside was sweet and 
could be sugared to one’s own taste. 

Even his family ties had weakened, not by intent but by circum- 
stances and events. He came home only or. weekends, riding the horse- 
drawn car to Roxbury. It was a dutiful response to a natural obligation, 
without pleasure and beyond pain. He had suffered a divided family in 
childhood and early youth; now he tolerated the unalterable fact with- 
out feeling its effects. He used to think they were divided among them- 
selves; now he realized his own alienation. 

This modest clapboard cottage in Roxbury did not harmonize with 
the affluent brownstone mansions of the families of his college friends 
in town. His mother’s dour face under a dustcap and her sullen silence 
contrasted unfavorably with the accustomed vision of stylish and grace- 
ful matrons charming him with their gay and witty chatter. Association 
with the Puritan tradition and its later Unitarian representatives, per- 
sons possessing the approved combination of acceptable qualities— 
white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant—dimmed the glamor of Old World 
culture. Their cultural deficiencies appalled him, but he admired their 
natural virtue, refinement of manners, love of learning, and fastidious 
physical habits. Their mode of life was reasonable, even though sterile 
of imaginative expression. 


His own religious life had undergone no drastic transformation. 
Apostasy means the rejection of a conviction once held; he had never 
experienced any religious convictions. His interest in religion had al- 
ways been superficial, an aesthetic appreciation of a beautiful expres- 
sion of the human spirit rather than an intellectual judgment on the 
realities it professed to express. Like an art critic viewing an historical 
drama, he could be an appreciative spectator evaluating the artistic 
merits of the production, without immersing himself in the drama by 
playing a part on stage or disputing its factual contents by mingling 
with a contentious crowd in the lobby. By vocation, gradually realized, 
he was a solitary observer of life, and religion was an essential part of 
life’s drama. 

He had been baptized in infancy, without an exercise of choice. By 
mature choice, he had never progressed further in the sacramental 
practice of faith. Following her diligent catechetical instructions in 
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Catholic doctrine, Susana, his half-sister, had urged him to make his 
first confession and receive his first Holy Communion. He steadfastly 
resisted this assault on his self-sufficiency as an intrusion of alien forces 
demanding submission, a capitulation suicidal to a free spirit. Original 
sin was a matter of historical fact, based on a divine revelation, which 
one could choose to ignore on the grounds of insufficient evidence. 
Actual sin was an encountered fact, based on immediate personal ex- 
perience. It could not be ignored, but it could be accepted as a natural 
event, with natural consequences that provided immediate pain as real 
to the sufferer as any future hell. 

There had always been, and would continue to be, a sentimental 
attachment, what the Spaniard calls aficién, for the Catholic expression 
of religious faith. It was so utterly human, with its abundant use of 
symbolism, to express physically the sublime aspirations of the human 
spirit. The Protestant tradition, it seemed to him, failed in this respect, 
distorting human nature by neglecting the necessary physical expression 
of spiritual and moral values. The emphasis on individualism, moreover, 
is destructive of collective effort and communion; it reduces the doc- 
trinal content and moral action of religious faith to the level of personal 
values and private interests. 

During undergraduate college years he continued to attend Mass, 
usually accompanying Susana to the collegiate church of the Jesuits at 
Boston College. Here he could indulge his fancy in the rich ritual of the 
Mass. Moreover, he was assured of a provocative sermon, logical in 
content and articulate in expression. And an ambitious choir attempted 
the most difficult compositions, at least succeeding in transporting the 
listener to a more sublime atmosphere. 

But that was the core of his objection to religion. It was not of this 
world. It was metaphysical, in the sense a disdainful empiricist gives 
to the word. Religion, while purporting to render an accurate account 
of the physical world, was itself non-physical, a purely moral transcript 
of the life of the spirit, founded, it seemed to him, on human aspirations 
and humanly elaborated by logical patterns of dialectic. Had not the 
rationalism of the century of his youth dispelled forever the hope of a 
supernatural founded on fact? Historical criticism had destroyed tra- 
ditional assumptions. Empirical emphasis on the physical facts of na- 
ture had relegated dialectical speculation to the ethereal regions of mere 
mental gymnastics. 

Perhaps most convincing was the existential argument from personal 
experience. The world outside seemed to have no relation whatsoever 
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to the lofty sentiments of prophets and preachers. What happiness had 
he ever achieved from all of his encounters with reality? There was no 
evidence here of divine imprints of order and harmony, only the chaos 
of brutal forces beating their ways in divergent directions and the 
cacophony of selfish interests clamoring for satisfaction. Happiness 
defies definition, but if it refers to the perfect and permanent satisfac- 
tion of personal needs, then his own experience was that only imaginary 
pursuits provided any satisfaction whatsoever. As he expressed it axio- 
matically later on, “the real was rotten and only the imaginary at all 
interesting.” 

The time had come to take a stand, at least for the sake of personal 
peace. Religious sentiment cannot be eradicated, nor should it be; let 
it find expression in poetry where it belongs. But in the realms of reality 
and truth, religious claims to fact must be forfeited. Even if such pre- 
posterous claims were true, life would hardly be worth living within 
their demands on the spirit. And if false, there is only disillusion, which 
can be suffered if some other source of compensation is available. The 
dim light and tepid warmth of his religious faith can be extinguished, 
if there is a promise of peace in the darker and cooler recesses of ideal 
intuitions. 

Here, then, is the vocation sought: the discovery of an interior source 
of personal satisfaction—not morally, because that is simply a matter of 
acting in conformity with one’s own nature—but ideally, as an intellec- 
tual standard for the spiritual life. For it is this fruitful internal source 
of contentment that must be cultivated; external circumstances can be 
used in its service. 


At this decisive point, George Santayana graduated from Harvard 
University, summa cum laude, class of 1886. He was to share the 
Walker Fellowship for graduate study with a classmate, Charles Au- 
gustus Strong, who was to be a close friend for half a century. Even 
before the graduation ceremonies he left for Europe—Avila again and 
sightseeing in France during the summer, graduate studies in philos- 
ophy in the fall at the University of Berlin. Thus the vocation of a 
philosophical poet began. 





THE TRAP 


“That red fox, 

Back in the furthest field, 

Caught in my hidden trap, 

Was half mad with fear. 

During the night 

He must have ripped his foot 

From the cold steel. 

I saw him early this morning, 

Dragging his hurt leg, 

Bleeding a path across the gold wheat, 
Whining with the pain; 

His eyes like cracked marbles. 

I followed as he moved, 

His thin body pulled to one side 

Ina weird helplessness. 

He hit the wire fence, 

Pushing through it 

Into the deep, morning corn, 

And was gone.” 

The old man looked around the kitchen 
To see if anyone was listening. 

“Crazy red fox, 

Will kill my chickens no longer. 

Will die somewhere in hiding.” 

He lit the brown tobacco carefully, 
Watching the blue smoke rise and disappear 
In the movement of the air. 

Scratching his red nose slowly, 
Thinking something grave for a long moment, 
He stared out of the bright window. 
“He won't last long with that leg,” he said. 
The old man turned his head 

To see if his wife was listening. 

But she was deep in thought, 

Her stained fingers 

Pressing red berries ina pie. 

He turned his white head 

Toward the open window again. 





“Guess Ill ride into the back field, first thing. 
Some mighty big corn back there this year. 
Mighty big corn.” 

His wife looked up from her work, 

Smiled almost secretly to herself, 

And finished packing the ripe berries 

Into the pale crust. 


— WILLIAM BEYER 


TO JACOB, WHICHEVER 


To Jacob, to whichever 

star-armed skeleton 

posed sitting in his membrane-skin 
while the shutter click- 

clicked Liberation pictures. 


I saw him propped 
dead-armed in that chair, 
how often? 

But last ina humor magazine 
dieting. 

No laughter. 


Ghandi ate little in his smile. 
Jacob, 

because he lived in a barbed hut 
and wired town 

ate, instead of lemons, 

time. 


What moved GI moved him, 
lifted in his fresh arms 

a totality, who carried to his chair, 
offered himself for lampshades, 
except his eyes of lions caged. 


—Joex L. MARKMAN 





poets in this issue 


Larry Rusty, who teaches at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, will 
have poems in forthcoming issues of Prairie Schooner, Commentary and 
University of Kansas City Review. 

Albuquerquean Reeve SpeNcER KELLEY, whose work has appeared in The 
New Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, Colorado Quarterly, and Arizona 
Quarterly, among others, writes that “I shall be proud to appear in NMQ. 
Honor, in my own land, so to speak.” 

Desorad KENIsTON is a student at Long Beach State College. 

Instructor of English at the University of Missouri, JosepH FERcuson re- 
ceived his M.A. from UNM. 

Presently finishing his degree in Art Education at UNM, Ken WELLS lives 
in Corrales, N. M. He has published in American Judaism. 

Paut Gence tells us that “I write poetry all the time, but my mind is on 
the drama and one of my poetical plays was produced in New York several 
years ago.” An actor (with a college degree in Japanese), Genge has appeared 
in motion pictures—“I Want to Live” and “The FBI Story”—and on Broad- 
way in Shakespeare and modern poetical dramas. 

This is Ernest Kroll’s sixth appearance in NMQ. His poem “Snow in 
Sicily” (Summer NMQ), will be reprinted by Best Articles and Stories. 

James C. Waugh has taught English at Groton School in Massachusetts 
for ten years. He has poems accepted by Colorado Quarterly, Epoch, and 
The Humanist. 

CiirForD Woop, who teaches English in Warrensburg, Missouri, was 
poetry editor of NMOQ from Autumn ’57 through Spring ’so. 

Associate Professor of English at Portland State College in Oregon, W. 
Artuur Boccs has published more than 150 poems in magazines like 
Antioch Review, Carolina Quarterly, and Western Humanities Review. 

N. Scorr Momapay, who wrote us prior to publication of his work in 
Summer ’59 NMO that he was “unmarried and unpublished,” is now 
neither. Mr. and Mrs. Momaday live in Palo Alto where he is studying on 
the Stanford Creative Writing Fellowship in Poetry. 

A trouble-shooter for an industrial concern, RicHarp Curry Eser pub- 
lished in Poetry when Harriet Monroe was editor. Recent publications have 
been in The Lyric, Quicksilver, Beloit Poetry Journal, and others. He is pre- 
paring a volume, At the Grave of Hart Crane and Other Poems. 

WiLu1aM Beyer lives in Mexico City. 

Editor of UNM’s student literary magazine, The Thunderbird, Jor 
Markman is twenty-five. “To Jacob Whichever” is his first published poem. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GREAT IMPOSTOR, FER- 
NANDO WALDO DEMARA, by 
Robert Crichton. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1959. 218 pp. $3.95. 


The publisher’s blurb states that 
Robert Crichton, who is thirty-four 
years old, was born in Albuquerque 
“when herds of wild horses still ran 
across the mesa that surrounds the 
town.” Robert could hardly have re- 
membered those thundering herds as 
he was only four when his family 
moved to New York. But anyway he 
displays a fine sense of the fabulous 
and the dramatic in this book about 
a most incredible fraud. 

Ferdinand Waldo Demara was the 
son of a French Canadian named 
Desmarais who changed his name’s 


spelling in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
where he married an Irish girl. Ferdi- 
nand was born into middle-class re- 
spectability and suffered acutely 
when his father lost his movie theater 
and the family sank into poverty. Ap- 
parently Ferdinand then acquired a 
great need to excel, to have status. 
Educated in a Catholic school, the 
boy considered himself a devout 
Catholic and he began his career in 
a Cistercian monastery where he was 
a dedicated and humble novice until 
boredom set in and he went on to a 
series of impersonations under vari- 
ous aliases in schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, the ‘Texas state prison, and— 
most incredibly—in the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy where he won a medal as 
a surgeon for notable achievement 
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under fire in the South Pacific. He 
was finally discharged, under a cloud, 
but as a doctor. 

Demara’s success at all this seems 
to have been due to certain inherent 
traits and some rules of procedure 
which he discussed frankly with his 
biographer. His inherent qualities in- 
cluded a charming personality, great 
physical and mental strength and 
agility, a superior mind, and perhaps 
above all unmitigated nerve, impu- 
dence, gall, cheek—all based on and 
developed by his judgment of human 
nature and what Mr. Crichton calls 
his understanding of how organiza- 
tions work. These qualities and com- 
prehensions gave him a method 
which seems never to have failed. He 
found people gullible to an extent 
hard to believe, with touching faith 
in what he said, and an absolute de- 
pendence upon the written word. If 
he could submit papers—and he 
always could—forged, stolen, or fabri- 
cated records, and glowing recom- 
mendations on stationery he had 
filched from the office of a college 
president, a business executive, or a 
bishop, he was readily accepted as 
the person he purported to be with 
the academic degrees or other quali- 
fications he claimed. Once installed, 
he proved highly efficient, willing to 
do more than his share, and capable 
of enlarging his job and expanding 
the usefulness of the institution he 
adorned. With his fine mind he 
could learn fast; he never competed 
for the top job in any department or 


Book Reviews 
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division; he created new committees, 
new departments, new programs. 
This he called “filling the power 
vacuum.” He made no enemies be- 
cause he always let the other man 
win every argument. 

If—as he often did—he met dis- 
trust, he attacked; he might point 
out that the organization would suf- 
fer as much as he would from a 
scandal. And, in the ultimate case, he 
could always leave. Boredom often 
led to this move too; always a quiet 
move, carrying out his own trunk at 
night, or pulling out in an organiza- 
tion car to abandon when he was well 
on his way to his next field of en- 
deavor as a different person in a dis- 
tant state. 

Perhaps the most revealing para- 
dox is Demara’s claim that he did 
only good, his sins were committed 
only for a good end, and he told Mr. 
Crichton that he had improved 
every institution he ever worked in. 
He had raised academic standards, 
inaugurated more intelligent han- 
dling of boys and even of the most 
depraved prisoners. He claims credit 
for reforming the Texas penal sys- 
tem. He also said: “My lurid example 
has been instrumental in getting col- 
leges and businesses to change their 
sloppy ways of handling confidential 
information and records. . . . your 
privacy and your records are safer 
today because of me. . . . Isn’t that 
uplifting?” 

Both Mr. Demara and Mr. Crich- 
ton hint that the end is not yet. In 
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an article on Demara for Life maga- 
zine, Mr. Crichton implied that 
Demara might some day be using his 
name and background. Perhaps we in 
Albuquerque should be prepared to 
greet a plausible Robert Crichton 
looking for herds of wild horses on 
the mesa. 

—Erna Fercusson 
Member of a famous New Mexico 
writing family (she is the sister of 
Francis Fergusson and Harvey Fer- 
gusson), Erna Fergusson has a num- 
ber of acknowledged Southwestern 
classics to her credit—Dancing Gods, 
Murder in New Mexico, among 
them. Her “Our Modern Indians” 
appeared in Spring 1959 NMQ. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MEX- 
ICAN POETRY, compiled by Oc- 
tavio Paz, trans. by Samuel Beckett, 
with a preface by C. M. Bowra. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1958. 214 pp. $3.50. 

VIDA Y OBRAS DE TOMAS 
CARRASQUILLA, by Kurt L. Levy, 
trans. by Carlos Lépez Narvaez. 
Medellin, Colombia: Editorial Be- 
dout, 1958. 


This anthology of Mexican poetry 
belongs to the UNESCO collection 
of representative works, Latin Amer- 
ican Series, and was published with 
the cooperation of the Organization 
of American States. 


Book Reviews 


The book opens with a synthetic 
and highly relevant discussion of the 
nature, evolution and present status 
of poetry by C. M. Bowra. He points 
out that urbanization, standardized 
education and specialization of in- 
tellectual life are slowly annihilating 
the desire to write poetry and blunt- 
ing the ability to enjoy it. He says 
that more primitive societies, where 
poetry is still a national pastime and 
consolation, continue to produce a 
living poetry and tradition, whereas 
our highly mechanized and urban 
society may be limiting poetry to the 
esoteric pursuit of cliques and co- 
teries. Mr. Bowra concludes that the 
unfolding panorama of poetry reveals 
to us what a nation has seen and felt 
throughout its history. 

There follows an excellent review 
of the history of Mexican poetry by 
Octavio Paz. Not only does he list 
and characterize the outstanding 
Mexican poets, but he also situates 
Mexican literature in the framework 
of world literature and history. His 
essay is informative, sensitive and 
well written. 

The third section of the book, and 
the most important, contains the 
translations of Mexican poetry by 
Samuel Beckett. The selections by 
Octavio Paz show a great deal of 
thought and sensitivity. Mr. Beckett 
has done a magnificent job. His trans- 
lations conserve the spirit, the flavor 
and the color of the originals in every 
case. He has gone beyond the words, 
syntax and grammar to sound the 
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depths of the Mexican soul to bring 
to his readers a sensitive poetic report 
of what he lieard and saw there. 

An Anthology of Mexican Poetry 
brings to the North American reader 
a true and vital picture of the land 
and the people below the Rio 
Grande. It is a revealing and exciting 
experience, an experience that will do 
much to create understanding and 
appreciation of a culture and a way 
of life so near to us, so implacably 
interwoven with our own history and 
future, and of which, unfortunately, 
we know and understand far too 
little. 


Kurt L. Levy’s book is a work of 
love. It is a sympathetic and scientific 
recreation of the life and works of 
Tomas Carrasquilla. It is a work long 
due, for literary criticism has in large 
part ignored this outstanding novelist 
of Colombia, who is practically un- 
known outside his own country. 
Levy’s book will establish Tomas 
Carrasquilla among the first novelists 
of Latin America and give him the 
recognition he so richly deserves. 
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The book shows indefatigable re- 
search, sensitive analysis and a thor- 
ough understanding and domination 
of the subject. It is divided into eight 
chapters: 1) His life: a dedication to 
literature. 2) The man: a passion for 
truth. 3) His aesthetic theories: a 
struggle for harmony. 4) The creative 
artist: a spiritual scrutiny of little 
people. 5) The creative artist: an ex- 
amination of his unique ideas. 6) The 
regional element: a tribute to Anti- 
oquia. 7) His language: an ambush 
for imitators. 8) The critics: a sin of 
omission. There are notes, bibliog- 
raphy and pictures in addition. 

The Latin-American novel has fre- 
quently been criticized for a lack of 
well-rounded characters. It is often 
said that its fictional characters are 
social types and not individual 
human beings. This book will prove 
that Carrasquilla’s characters are in- 
dividuals who make their own way 
through their lives in the noblest 
novelistic tradition. 

Mr. Levy is to be commended on 
the sincerity, honesty and conscien- 
tiousness of his labors. His book will 
give Carrasquilla his rightful place in 
Latin American letters. This book is 
a credit to literary criticism; it broad- 
ens the base and the scope of Latin 
American criticism. 

—Sasrne R. Unrparri 
Assistant professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at the University of New Mex- 
ico, Dr. Ulibarri wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on the poetry of Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. 
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RIDE THE RED EARTH, by Paul 
I. Wellman. Garden City: Double- 


day and Co., 1958. 448 pp. $3.95. 


To paraphrase the quotation about 
the James brothers (Henry and Wil- 
liam, not Jesse and Frank), Paul 
Wellman writes history like a nov- 
elist and novels like a historian, and 
this book is no exception. And while 
the historical setting is much broader 
than that covered in such works as 
Death on Horseback or Glory, God 
and Gold, the historical background 
for this novel seems every bit as au- 
thentic as the material for the two 
histories. A good part of the book is 
laid in the New France of the eight- 
eenth century, ranging from Quebec 
and Montreal to Mobile and New 
Orleans. Life in Canada in the early 
part of the century, with its coureurs 
de bois, voyageurs and habitants, is 
particularly well portrayed as is that 
of the French colonists in Louisiana. 
The all-but-incredible hero, Sieur de 
St. Denis, has as his associates such 
historical giants of New France as 
Cadillac, Iberville, and Bienville, 
who roamed over half a continent 
and have left place and street names 
from Detroit to New Orleans. The 


story then takes the hero through 
the unknown and terrible Texas of 
the time with its fierce Indian inhabi- 
tants down to a Mexico which was 
largely controlled by the powers of 
the Inquisition. From Quebec to 
Mexico City was a fantastic Odyssey 
in those years, yet Wellman makes 
it credible and fascinating. 
—ALEXANDER D. ParNIE 
Western history is the hobby of Mr. 
Parnie, who is manager of a West- 
Coast transportation company. 


DIAMOND SIX, by William Field- 
ing Smith. Ed. by Garland Roark. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 


1958. 383 pp. $4.50. 


The Diamond Six, a big ranch in 
the rich cotton-and-cattle country 
west of Houston, was founded by the 
author’s grandfather, Kentuckian 
Wesley Smith, in 1844. Wesley’s 
memoirs and family papers provide a 
factual basis for this narrative. 
Grandson William furnishes a thick 
layer of fictional trimming. 

In that year of 1844 there was 
trouble in Kentucky. Northern land 
grabbers were active, and one of 
them killed Wesley Smith’s father. 
The boy was only fifteen years old, 
but he knew what to do. He shot the 
man he believed to be guilty (it 
turned out to be the wrong one), and 
left in a cloud of dust for Texas. 

Wesley’s mature wisdom and fab- 
ulous skill with a six shooter brought 
him a welcome in the new country 
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and he decided that the place fitted 
his tastes and talents. He went back 
to Kentucky for the last time, am- 
bushed and killed the real murderer 
of his father, and headed back to 
Texas with everything he owned. 

His new friends had his big house 
ready for him when he arrived and 
he stepped into a position of leader- 
ship at once. He carried his share of 
the load through the Mexican War 
and the Civil War. He was a Texas 
Ranger, a Confederate soldier, and a 
peace officer as long as there were 
Indians, Yankees, or desperadoes to 
fight. From his grandson’s account 
he was a wise and fearless, if often 
ruthless, upholder of decency and 
order. 

The trouble is that Wesley Smith 
is too good to be true. He always sees 
far ahead, always is cool and cour- 
ageous, always beats the wicked vil- 
lain to the draw. All his friends are 
high-minded Southern gentlemen. 
All his enemies are low fellows with 
shifty eyes and weak chins. It is not 
reasonable to believe that even in 
Texas the issues of life were as simple 
as that. 

Actually Mr. Smith has more than 
ancestor worship on his mind. His 
book is an elegy for the ante-bellum 
South. Wesley and his friends form 
an aristocracy of noble gentlemen, 
and everybody outside the charmed 
circle is apt to be pretty trashy. The 
persuasions and prejudices of these 
upper-class Southerners are sympa- 
thetically presented. Mr. Smith says 
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his aim is to present his grandfather 
just as he was without justification 
or condemnation, but obviously 
Wesley’s notions seem about right to 
William. He gives implicit approval 
to feud killings; doubts that Sam 
Houston was right in pushing Texas 
into the Union; feels that there was 
much to be said for the institution 
of human slavery; and is sure that 
the northern leaders were scoundrels. 
Biased as it is, Diamond Six must 
be used with caution as history. 
What it does superlatively well is to 
show how the third generation in 
East Texas looks back on its Civil 
War background. 
—C. L. SONNICHSEN 
Author of “Ten Texas Feuds,” “The 
Mescalero Apaches,” and other vol- 
umes of lore and legend of the South- 
west, C. L. Sonnichsen is chairman 
of the Department of English, Texas 
Western College. 


BRIGHTER THAN A THOU- 
SAND SUNS, by Robert Jungk. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 


1958. 369 pp. $5.00. 


In Brighter Than a Thousand 
Suns, Mr. Robert Jungk tells a dra- 
matic story of the scientists who de- 
veloped the atomic bomb. The jacket 
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of the book carries the following 
endorsement by Bertrand Russell: 
“One of the most interesting books 
I have ever read; it is more exciting 
than any novel and at the same time 
it is packed with information which 
is both new and valuable.” Unfor- 
tunately the book is also packed with 
so much misinformation that the in- 
nocent reader would find it difficult 
to be sure where fact leaves off and 
fantasy begins. 

If one happens to know, for in- 
stance, that almost none of the state- 
ments recorded as fact on page 129 
are true: that Oppenheimer was 
never a pupil at Los Alamos Ranch 
School; that the school was founded, 
not in 1918 but in 1917, and not by 
Alfred J. Connell, but by Ashley 
Pond; that Mr. Connell’s name was 
not Alfred, but Albert; that he was 
not a “retired officer” but had been 
employed for years in the U. S. Forest 
Service; that the founder of the 
school did not “lease the surround- 
ing land from its Indian owners” but 
bought it from a homesteader named 
Brook; that there was no “conse- 
crated spot of ground surrounded by 
a low hedge” on the school property, 
but only the ruin of a single Indian 
dwelling, long-abandoned and with- 
out evidence of a kiva, one has to ask 
oneself on how many other pages do 
such misstatements of fact occur? 

Mr. Jungk has read a lot of docu- 
ments and interrogated a lot of 
people, but one feels that he relies 
far more on his own lively imagina- 
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tion than he does on his sources. It is 
hard to understand how any person 
who has read carefully the gg2-page 
report of the proceedings of the 
atomic energy commission against 
Dr. Oppenheimer can make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Oppenheimer’s professional col- 
leagues were almost unanimous from 
the beginning in taking his side. But 
their support of him was only rarely 
due to personal sympathy . .. . Their 
primary motives were professional 
solidarity and self-interest.” 

The balance of the testimony has 
given many readers just the opposite 
impression: the scientists who sup- 
ported Oppenheimer spoke with 
warmth and conviction and with a 
notable disregard of self-interest. One 
can only conclude that Mr. Jungk 
has been hasty in his reading, or that 
he has a very naive conception of 
science and the discipline that the 
search for knowledge demands of its 
followers. 

Still discussing the report of the 
Oppenheimer hearings, he says, 
“The proceedings revealed their [the 
scientists’]| untroubled youth, their 
dread of the dictators, how they were 
dazzled by the overwhelming nature 
of their discoveries, the heavy respon- 
sibility for which they had not been 
prepared, the fame which threatened 
to be their ruin, their inextricable in- 
volvement and their deep distress.” 

This sentence, which could stand 


as a summary of the book, is a master- 
piece of half-truth and hasty general- 
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ization. When Mr. Jungk attempts 
to make the facts of his story fit the 
generalization, the effect is often as 
distorting as the efforts of Cinder- 
ella’s sisters to carve their feet to fit 
the glass slipper. 

He claims that the scientists “had 
taken up their calling in the first 
place because they wished to turn 
their backs upon a chaotic and law- 
less world.” He condemns them for 
“their loss of that deeply rooted set 
of ethical beliefs out of which all 
science had formerly grown,” yet on 
another page he declares that during 
the work on the bomb, “their enthu- 
siasm which surmounted every difh- 
culty . . . was founded upon a 
passionate belief in the justice of the 
Allied Cause.” 

A passionate belief in the justice 
of a cause and the willingness to 
make great sacrifices for the sake of 
this belief is hardly consistent with 
“the perversion of science as an ex- 
pression of deep moral principles” of 
which the scientists are over and over 
accused. Life can not be diagrammed 
quite so neatly in black and white as 
Mr. Jungk seems to think. The re- 
fusal of the scientists to go forward 
with their work would have been 
more clearly a turning of the back; 
because they did go forward their 
ethical beliefs were challenged; the 
scientists were among the first of us 
to accept the challenge, to realize 
that moral principles must change 
and grow along with the growth of 
knowledge. Side by side with the 
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threat of destruction has grown a 
new sensitivity of the human heart. 
We have learned that inescapably the 
world is one. We breathe a common 
air; the same moon shines on us all. 
We cannot destroy our neighbor 
without at the same time destroying 
ourselves and not only ourselves but 
the beauty of our world. 

“Modern science,” Mr. Jungk tells 
us, “has been inspired by ‘the proud 
will to master nature,’ ”—it is typical 
of his book that he does not tell us 
from whom the quoted part of the 
sentence comes. What he fails to 
mention is that knowledge of nature 
—though it may indeed begin with 
the will to power, leads also to love, 
to that love of nature and our place 
within it which may yet make us 
whole. 

This outcome is hardly served by 
Mr. Jungk’s lack of respect for knowl- 
edge in general and for facts in par- 
ticular. This is unfortunate, for the 
story he tells is a dramatic one, and 
told dramatically; the issues with 
which it deals are profound and de- 
serving of far more responsible treat- 
ment than this author has given 
them. 

—Prccy Ponp Cuurcu 
Author of “The House at Otowi 
Bridge,” which appeared recently in 
NMOQO and is being published as a 
book by the University of New Mex- 
ico Press, Mrs. Church spent many 
years at Los Alamos—her father’s 
ranch before it achieved atomic 
fame. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF GABRI- 
ELA MISTRAL. Translated with an 
introduction by Langston Hughes. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 


Press. 119 pp. $3.00. 


Langston Hughes has translated 
selected poems of the Chilean Nobel 
Prize winner at the request of Indi- 
ana University Press “for the simple 
reason that {he] liked the poems.” 
Perhaps it is easy to understand why, 
for Gabriela’s simplicity closely re- 
sembles the American’s style, so 
much so that only the femininity of 
these poems reminds the reader they 
are not Hughes’ own work. 

—Jor FERGUSON 


THE INCAS, by Pedro de Cieza de 
Leén. Trans. by Harriet de Onis. Ed., 
with an introduction and notes by 
Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 


1959- 474 pp. $5.95. 


Here, issued as the fifty-third vol- 
ume in the Civilization of the Amer- 
ican Indian series, we have after four 
centuries and more the initial render- 
ing into English of the foundation 
stone for all subsequent writings on 
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the great Inca empire as that empire 
existed at the time of its conquest 
and destruction by the Spanish. 

While still a boy, Pedro de Cieza 
de Leon came to the Western Hemi- 
sphere of the early 1530’s, when the 
systematic gutting of the Incas’ civili- 
zation by Pizarro and his soldiers was 
almost completed. From what is now 
Colombia he made his way to Peru; 
and there, as he ranged over the 
mountains and through the valleys, 
he was an eyewitness to the immedi- 
ate aftermaths of one phase of that 
spacious and terrible era when, to 
employ the words of William Carlos 
Williams, “Upon the orchidean love- 
liness of the new world the old 
tushed inevitably to revenge itself.” 
And Cieza undertook, with a clear, 
spare style and a burning objectivity, 
both to describe minutely the pano- 
rama of ruin that lay all about him 
and to reconstruct the details—cul- 
tural, civil, and economic—of the 
people who had lived and flourished 
there before the coming on of that 
tuin. As such a reconstruction and 
first-hand description, his two chron- 
icles—both of which are presented 
here—are of an almost inestimable 
historical and anthropological inter- 
est and value. 

Because specialists have, of course, 
long been familiar with Cieza’s rich 
and remarkable document in its or- 
iginal language, further adjudication 
in this review might be superfluous. 
One need merely note that it is good 
to have such primary source material 
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as this now conveniently available in 
a scrupulous translation by Mrs. 
Onis, that Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen’s extended introduction, 
while not particularly well written, 
offers a wealth of information, and 
that the handsomely executed vol- 
ume has been well supplied with 
maps and illustrations and with a 
good bibliography and index. 

—Rosert L. Stmwe.i 
A teaching assistant in the Depart- 
ment of English at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Stilwell is currently edit- 
ing an anthology of original critical 
essays on Hawthorne. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH 
IGOR STRAVINSKY, by Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1959. 162 


pp. $4.00. 


Robert Craft is best known to New 
Mexicans as a conductor with the 
Santa Fe Opera. His long and close 
association with Stravinsky make 
him a natural collaborator for the 
conversations. 

Mr. Craft’s position is merely that 
of straight man providing Stravinsky 
an opportunity to air some of his 
ideas on what music should be, to 
tell something of his musical back- 
ground and training, to reveal some 
intimate glances of other great figures 
he has known. 

The sometimes innocent and ob- 
vious questions asked by Mr. Craft 
result in some delightful, surprising, 
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humorous, and complicated answers. 
The book’s first chapter “About 
Composing and Composition” will 
probably frighten away the tyro who 
will be swamped almost immediately. 
Perhaps this chapter should have 
been saved for a later time in the 
conversations. Those familiar with 
modern concepts of musical theory 
(Mr. Stravinsky would not approve 
of my using that term) will not find 
a brief, concise treatise on how to 
compose in the manner of Stravinsky. 
Rather, they will find some of the 
reasoning and bases for Stravinsky’s 
approach and evolution of style. 

As the conversations progress, one 
acquires various bonus items con- 
cerning the development of Stravin- 
sky’s career such as the proposed 
collaboration with Dylan Thomas on 
an opera, letters from Debussy, Ravel 
and others. Even more appealing is 
the demonstration of the composer’s 
penetrating sense of humor. Some of 
his musical witticisms will doubtless 
become accepted phrases in musical 
circles, such as his description of 
Rachmaninov as “a six-and-a-half- 
foot-tall scowl.” He refers to the 
saxophone’s “‘juvenile-delinquent 
personality,” and has a description of 
modern jazz that is a classic. 

The book is augmented by several 
photographs of considerable interest, 
including a 1914 portrait of the com- 
poser as an angry young man. Perhaps 
even more interesting than the 
photographs is Stravinsky’s line draw- 
ing illustrating his music. 
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The more one reads Stravinsky’s 
personal opinions, the more one be- 
comes convinced that in his im- 
modest estimation no worthy music 
has been written this century other 
than by Stravinsky; the only contem- 
porary music that will last is that of 
Stravinsky (possibly some Webern); 
and there is no living soul capable of 
wearing the Stravinsky mantle when 
it falls. It’s discouraging to think that 
music will cease with the passing of 
the master, but perhaps a composer 
who has contributed so much to 
musical thinking as Stravinsky can 
afford to be a snob about it. 

As Stravinsky views the immediate 
musical picture with his prejudiced 
eye (Or is it an accurate eye? Who 
can tell?), the Russian virtuosi who 
have received such acclaim in our 
country as well as their own are really 


sham as they have no literature in 
their repertoires beyond the nine- 


teenth century. The composer 
doesn’t predict too bright a future for 
modern (whatever modern is) Ameri- 
can works, not because they are not 
being written, but because they will 
cease to be written as our best or- 
chestras “are growing flabby on their 
diet of repertoire and second-rate 
new music—too much sugar.” It is a 
diagnosis that is difficult to refute. 
He mourns the lack of capital for 
new music such as New York was in 
the 1920’s. 

The master predicts, with tongue 
in cheek, the music of the future in 
terms of “add-a-part electronic so- 
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natas,” “simultaneous concerts bin- 
aurally disaligned to soothe both 
men in the schizophrenic, etc.,” and 
“for the man in the satellite—super- 
hi-fi-Rachmaninov.” However, even 
Stravinsky should refrain from ex- 
pressing too-frank opinions, for in his 
own words, describing the incompe- 
tence of critics, “they are not even 
equipped to judge one’s grammar.” 
Lest we endanger our lives by the 
means of some atonal, serial, audi- 
tively shaped curse, let us reserve 
only the most sublime encomia when 
giving our hearty recommendations 
for Conversations with Igor 
Stravinsky. 

—Ray REEDER 
Mr. Reeder is Studio Director of Sta- 
tion KHFM in Albuquerque. 


THE WALKS NEAR ATHENS, 
poems by Hollis Summers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 72 


Pp. $3.00. 


This substantial book will give 
many readers the same rare kind of 
pleasure that Isabella Gardner’s 
Birthdays from the Ocean offered in 
1955. For, like Miss Gardner’s collec- 
tion, it combines the excitement of 
a first volume—which it is—with the 
maturity of a “selected poems’— 
which it also is. Most of the fifty-six 
poems Mr. Summers presents he first 
published over a number of years in 
more than fifteen major periodicals. 
Mr. Summers is also familiar to 
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many readers as a short-story writer 
and novelist, and he has for some 
time enjoyed a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a professor of creative writ- 
ing, most recently at the University 
of Kentucky and Ohio University in 
Athens. 

The control and craftsmanship 
that such a career would imply are 
evident throughout The Walks Near 
Athens and are strong values, indeed, 
but an even stronger, though subtler, 
one is evident in the range and va- 
riety of Mr. Summers’ verse. The 
quatrain, with several modifications, 
is his basic form, but his rhythms 
move easily through many patterns; 
there are ballads, sonnets, many. 
Some of the newer poems—e.g., 
“The Authorities” (NMQ, Autumn 
1957)—develop a particularly effec- 
tive and inventive parallel rhyme 


that seems, perhaps, his most suit- 
able form. “The Mirror Rose” is one 
of the shorter examples: 


This rose within this mirror 

Repeats itself once, and once only. 

The roses wait with our minds knowing 

The nature of perfection. But we can 
surprise 


Ourselves by turning this broken petal’s 
error 

Toward ourselves, leaving the flat rose 
lonely 

As perfection. This is nature’s showing 

Up a mirror in which beauty also lies. 


That poem is also representative 
of the subdued lyricism of much of 
Mr. Summers’ work, though again 
his range can be shown in the variety 
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of his moods, from the personal 
“farewelling act of love, Waiting on 
a station platform at night” to that 
of the epigrammatic “Flicker” who 
“shouts of flickers blest; but, oh, the 
flicker’s nest.” 

The scope of Mr. Summers’ po- 
etry is not least apparent in his eclec- 
tic choice of subjects. The strength 
of many of the poems lies in their 
careful exploration of a single detail, 
while in others there is the sugges- 
tion of an almost novel-like horizon. 
Thus, we have an observation, in one 
poem, of a butterfly hitting a wind- 
shield and, in another, a man care- 
fully preparing his suicide; or on one 
page the image of a man shaving, 
and on the very next the image of 
Maximilian and Carlota looking 
down from their “weathered illustra- 
tion castle” at a family picnic in Cha- 
pultepec on “Tuesday, the Day of 
the Dead.” 

Generally, Hollis Summers’ poems 
are quiet and incisive. His repertoire 
of forms and moods and subjects, 
already large, will—one pleasantly 
feels—grow larger and more power- 
ful. At present, it could perhaps be 
said of him, as it has been of the 
pianist Rudolph Serkin, that by pos- 
sessing more speed and more volume 
than he ever uses, he never gives the 
impression of being exhausted. And 
that is no small accomplishment. 

—C.irrorp Woop 
Former poetry editor of NMQ, Clif- 
ford Wood teaches English at Cen- 
tral Missouri State College. 
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AMERICAN Universiry Presses CoME oF Acer, a small booklet by Helen L. 
Sears published by Syracuse University Press ($1.00), tells the surprising story 
of university publishers—who last year issued more than eleven per cent of 
the new American book titles. A healthy sign that they are “closing the gap 
between knowledge potentially useful and knowledge put to work.” 


Tue Syracuse University Press uses a stylized symbol 
of leaves. It was designed by George Paxson. 


Colophon of the Universiry or SourH CaroLina 
Press shows the Maxcy Monument, honoring the 
University’s first president, Jonathan Maxcy. The 
monument was designed by Robert Mills, a native 
South Carolinian, and the cornerstone was laid De- 
cember 15, 1827. 


The device of Loyota University Press shows a monk 
seated at his desk in a medieval scriptorium painstakingly 
transcribing, it may be supposed, one of the monastery’s 
treasures so that the truth and beauty of the world’s great 
minds may continue to inspire men to sublime thoughts and 
brave deeds for God and king. A crucifix hangs on the wall 
before him, and there on the cross hangs the inspiration of the medieval 
copyist or author. There too, says a small book of Loyola Press’s history, 
is the inspiration of the Loyola University Press and of the books it 
publishes. ““The leisurely pace of the copyist, timed by the sands of the 
hourglass beside him as he painfully transcribes one of the monastery’s 
manuscripts, is a far cry from the hectic pace of the modern linotype 
machine or the humming press that spews forth thousands of copies 
of a book in a few hours’ time.” Yet the function of both is essentially 
the same. “The best of teachers, a good book” is an old proverb incor- 
porated in its Latin form in the colophon of the Press—Optimus 
magister, bonus liber. 
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Colophon of the publications from Unirep STATES 
Navat InstiruTE shows Neptune’s trident, which repre- 
sents seapower. The trident is shown emerging through ““S 
geometrically simulated waves and is flanked by two 
facing sea horses. The initials of the Institute complete 
the symbol. The basic idea was conceived by H. H. Jal- 
bert, Rear Admiral, USNR (Ret.) and the drawing was JJ § 
executed by Mr. George C. Ruehl, Jr., of Baltimore. <™ 





As the song about Iowa proclaims, “That’s where the 
tall corn grows!” Undoubtedly, this line inspired 
artist Sid Horn to design the colophon of the Iowa 
SraTE COLiEcE Press so that it included the major 
product of the rich agricultural state. The emblem 
and ISCP were formally adopted in conjunction with 
the book-publishing program in 1939. 


Universiry OF Toronto Press uses as a colophon an 
adaptation of the University of Toronto crest. 


The columns in the foreground of the seal of 
the very new University oF Missouri PREss 
are the remains of the first University admin- 
istration building, which was destroyed by fire. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI PRESS In the background is Jesse Hall, the present 
administration building. The emblem is the work of Ned Etheridge, a 
member of the art faculty of Christian College in Columbia, Missouri. 
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The seal of Montana State University Press was 
designed by Jack Ryan, director of the Press, and ex- 
ecuted by staff artist Bill Musler. The evergreen 
fronds and cones were included as emblems of the 
region, and the simple motto, Veritas, indicates the 
urge for knowledge. The first publication on which 
the colophon was used was Montana State’s reprint 
of Vigilante Days and Ways. 


~ 
RAY IANS 


THe Catuoric Universiry oF AMERICA Press has 
adopted the armorial bearing of Catholic University. 
Quarterly azure and silver, a cross quarterly silver and 
gules; over all an open book, its edges gold, its pages 
inscribed Deus Lux Mea Est (God is My Light). In the 
first canton there is a silver crescent, the symbol of Mary 
Immaculate, Patroness of the Catholic University. 


The seal of Brooxincs INstrTuTION was designed 
in late 1928 when the Institution was established, 
consolidating the Institute of Economics, the In- 
stitute for Government Research, and the Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics and 
Government. Identifying the purpose for which 
the Institution was created, the words public 
service (through) understanding (based on) re- 
search (in) the social sciences are keys to the pub- 
lishing program. 











An open book with an inscription in Greek is illus- 
trative of the classical heritage of learning in books 
issued by YALE University Press. ‘This particular 
colophon is a revision by John O. C. McCrillis of 
an earlier insignia. 
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FUGITIVES’ REUNION, CON- 
VERSATIONS AT VANDER- 
BILT, ed. by Rob Roy Purdy. Intro. 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1959. 


224 pp. $5.00. 


i* 


In 1956, for three days, the men 
who organized the Nashville Fugi- 
tives while they were students at 
Vanderbilt University in the 1920's 
met to discuss their collective and in- 
dividual interests. 

Among them were Donald David- 
son, William Yandell Elliott, Sidney 
Hirsch, Merrill Moore, John Crowe 
Ransom, Alfred Starr, Alec Steven- 
son, Allen Tate, Robert Penn War- 
ren, and Jesse Wills. Ten others 
interested in the movement from a 
critical-historical viewpoint sat in on 
the sessions where topics kicked 
around varied from “Why have none 
of the Fugitives written an epic” to 
Homer and Hemingway. 

The Introduction by Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr. sums up the contribution 
of the small magazine which first ap- 
peared in April of 1922, and expresses 
the idea that the individual success 
of the Fugitives was enhanced by 
their group success. The text has 
been transcribed by Rob Roy Purdy 
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Kirkland Tower on the VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY campus 
was first used as the symbol of the Press’ 1940 title, 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt. 


from tape, and an exhausting task it 
must have been. But the result is a 
sifting of a rich literary soil. 

The American Studies Association 
and the Rockefeller Foundation are 
to be commended for their assistance 
in supporting the Fugitives’ reunion 
at Vanderbilt. 


THE POISON TREE AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Walter 
Clemons. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


Walter Clemons is a young Texan 
whose short stories have appeared in 
national magazines over the past 
four years. Now collected by Hough- 
ton Mifflin in The Poison Tree, the 
ten stories reveal a skillful craftsman 
in the Poe-Hawthorne-Faulkner tra- 
dition whose tragic vision focuses on 
the dark, uncontrollable forces in 
man. The recurring theme is human 
mortality and man’s attitude, con- 
scious or unconscious, toward it. The 
characters who accept the bleak fini- 
tude of mankind—fallible life, in- 
eluctable death—stand in hope of 
strength, courage, and love. Those 
who reject our incurable imperfec- 
tions are damned. 


In “The Dark Roots of the Rose” 
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Cecilia Mehan forgives and marries 
the man who years ago axe-murdered 
her father. “I can face what is ter- 
rible at the roots of love,” she says, 
accepting the blackness that is neces- 
sarily a part of life. But her brother 
Gerald, locked in hate, nourishes a 
lustful vengeance. In the gruesome 
denouement he mutilates and butch- 
ers Cecilia’s husband, but Gerald is 
trapped in the irony that of the three 
lives, only his has been empty. 

“The Common Night” explores 
the most absorbing fact of human 
finitude: death. Clemons memorably 
details the family reunion that surges 
around the deathbed of a matriarchal 
grandmother. Neighbors bring in 
lavish dinners; long-parted relatives 
embrace, laughing and crying; the 
Catholic contingent bolsters _ its 
spirits with liquor while the Baptists 
brood in the parlor. Allan, the grand- 
son who returns from Oxford to 
Houston for the deathwatch, realizes 
that his family’s cheer signifies no 
disrespect. Only through ritual can 
they bear the hideous fact manifest- 
ed in the agonized screams from the 
sickroom. But when a sentimental 
aunt says, “It really makes you ap- 
preciate what it means to die with 
all your family around you,” Allan 
sees the lie: “What good had it been 
to Mamaw. . . . His cheering him- 
self up tonight like the others, by 
rubbing together for warmth, didn’t 
have anything to do with the woman 
who had died. . . . Each person was 
alone, in the end.” 
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Mr. Clemons’ technical gifts rise 
to the demands of these ambitious 
stories. Perception springs from the 
taut fabric of concentrated prose, 
striking with the impact and immedi- 
acy of action. And at his best the 
author can create an atmosphere al- 
most palpable: the hovering tragic 
glow of “The Dark Roots,” the dewy 
summer radiance of “Nana Shell- 
bean,” the austere cerebral horror of 
a deadlocked battle of wills (“The 
Poison Tree’). 

With this impressive collection 
Walter Clemons emerges as a serious 
writer who knows the important 
question for the artist is not morality, 
a mere man-made thing, but nature 
—sometimes beneficent, often terri- 
fying, always inexorable. 

—E tis AMBURN 
Following stints in the Army and as 
an editorial assistant at “Newsweek” 
magazine, Mr. Amburn returned to 
Columbia University to complete 
his M.A. At present he is an associ- 
ate of J]. F. McCrindle, New York 
literary agent. 


I RODE WITH JEB STUART, by 
H. B. McClellan. Ed. with an intro- 
duction by Burke Davis. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1958. 


455 pp- $6.50. 


The order to General J. E. B. 
Stuart, dated June 11, 1862, was 
signed by Robert E. Lee. 

“You are desired to make a scout 
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movement to the rear of the enemy 
now posted on the Chickahominy, 
with a view of gaining intelligence of 
his operations, communications, etc., 
and of driving in his foraging parties 
and securing such grain, cattle, etc., 
for ourselves as you can make arrange- 
ments to have driven in... .” 

Early the next morning, June 12, 
James Ewell Brown (“Jeb”) Stuart, 
1,200 cavalrymen, and a section of 
artillery departed from Richmond. 
Stuart proceeded northward and that 
evening bivouacked near a railroad 
bridge over the South Anna River, 
twenty-two miles from Richmond. 
He permitted no fires that night and 
no bugle calls the following morn- 
ing, when he turned eastward into 
strongly held Union territory. 

Before Stuart returned to Rich- 
mond he had completed a circuit of 
General George B. McClellan’s mas- 
sive Army of the Potomac, some- 
times passing within five miles of the 
Union camps. During his raid he cap- 
tured 165 Federal soldiers and 260 
horses and mules—with the loss of 
only one Confederate killed, caused 
great destruction of Federal property, 
and returned with complete informa- 
tion about McClellan’s position. 
The latter accomplishment gave Lee 
the knowledge needed to bring 
down “Stonewall” Jackson’s forces 
on McClellan’s right flank. 

More valuable than Stuart’s physi- 
cal accomplishment, however, was 
the psychological factor. Confederate 
newspapers played the story out of 
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all proportion, and Southern morale 
soared. On the other hand, the North 
was shocked—and George B. Mc- 
Clellan had good reason for his utter 
embarrassment. 

A short time later, McClellan had 
occasion to report to President Lin- 
coln that his cavalry horses were too 
fatigued to move. Lincoln, possibly 
still irked by Jeb Stuart’s feat, won- 
dered tartly “what the horses of your 
army have done since the battle of 
Antietam that fatigues anything?” 

Stuart’s famous circling of Mc- 
Clellan’s army and the ensuing 
furor best exemplify the impress left 
by this extraordinary warrior. Jeb 
relished every commotion he caused, 
something that came at frequent in- 
tervals, and seemed, in fact, to love 
every minute of his fast life, whether 
fighting, relaxing at home with his 
family, or dancing with the admiring 
belles he attracted effortlessly. 

Surprisingly, this book—by Stuart’s 
adjutant, who was also a cousin of 
the aforementioned, embarrassed 
George B. McClellan—is subdued in 
tone and for the most part objective. 
Stuart, beau sabreur of the South, 
thus becomes something more of a 
human being—albeit a remarkable 
one—especially with the even greater 
objectivity of editor Burke Davis, 
whose biography, Jeb Stuart: The 
Last Cavalier, won the 1958 Fletcher 
Pratt award. 

H. B. McClellan, a Philadelphian 
who moved South and embraced 
States’ Rights, wrote this book in the 
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1880's under the title, Life and Cam- 
paigns of Major-General ]. E. B. 
Stuart. Until the Indiana University 
Press republished it as part of its 
Civil War Centennial Series it was 
long out of print. 

The work is not for the fringe 
reader, who would probably become 
lost amid the wealth of detail con- 
cerning military units and their tac- 
tics and the terrain. It is, instead, for 
the serious Civil War student or one 
interested in military science. A 
painstaking compilation and mesh- 
ing of hundreds of official reports is 
evident. Four clear maps, especially 
drawn for this volume, are helpful in 
following the action, but they illus- 
trate only the most important en- 
gagements in which Stuart fought. 

Despite the attention to imper- 
sonal details of battles, the book has 
many moments of human interest. 
One relates the actions of a cowardly 
Confederate ambulance driver who 
unhitched his horses and fled from 
the advancing Yanks, leaving his 
wounded charges to their fate. 

Another describes the fortitude of 
a dying thirty-one-year-old Confeder- 
ate major general—Jeb Stuart him- 
self. While being carried mortally 
wounded from a field that lay be- 
tween Richmond and Philip Sheri- 
dan’s Union cavalry, Stuart noticed 
his men retreating in disorder. 

“Go back! go back!” he called out 
to them. “. . . Go back! go back! I 
had rather die than be whipped.” 

—JoHNn Epwarp WEEMS 
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ENGLISH PRIVATEERING 
VOYAGES TO THE WEST 
INDIES, 1588-1595, ed. by Kenneth 
R. Andrews. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Hakluyt So- 
ciety Publications, Second Series, 
No. 111. 421 pp. $7.50. 


Organized in December, 1846, the 
esteemed Hakluyt Society of Great 
Britain has, since that time, printed 
and distributed among its members 
numerous rare volumes on voyages 
and geographical records. This, the 
latest in that long line, carries the 
illuminating subtitle, “Documents 
relating to English voyages to the 
West Indies from the defeat of the 
Armada to the last voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake, including Spanish 
documents contributed by Irene A. 
Wright.” 

This lengthy description follows 
logically from the main title, because 
all English voyages to the West 
Indies during the period were priva- 
teering ventures. This volume deals 
with twenty-five of the best known 
ones. 

The documents reprinted here in- 
clude contemporary narratives by 
Richard Hakluyt, records of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and docu- 
ments from the Archivo General de 
Indias in Seville. The latter material 
has been ably translated into English 
by Miss Wright, who also contrib- 
uted Further English Voyages to 
Spanish America, 1583-1594, a 1951 
Hakluyt Society publication. 
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The narratives from Hakluyt (first 
published in 1600 in the second edi- 
tion of Principal Navigations) ate 
of unquestioned value, but they are 
occasionally disappointingly brief 
and lacking in fullness. The High 
Court of Admiralty records, re- 
printed verbatim unless otherwise 
noted, comprise most of the volume 
and supply many interesting details, 
but they will sometimes prove tire- 
some to a casual reader. (Fortunately, 
the workings of the court are 
explained by the editor, affording 
considerable insight into litigation 
stemming from certain of the 
voyages.) The Spanish documents 
translated by Miss Wright furnish 
supplementary and corroborative in- 
formation, and they are of particular 
value for providing color and excite- 
ment, elements lacking in the 
matter-of-fact English reports. 

The three sources, combined, pro- 
vide fascinating accounts of the voy- 
ages and the men who made them. 
“There is no doubt what the attrac- 
tions were,” declares Mr. Andrews, 
“the promise of plunder and the 
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looser discipline. Drunkenness and 
disorder were very common in ships 
of reprisal. The taking of a prize often 
led to quarrels, insults and stabbings, 
or, if there were wines aboard, to 
orgies of drinking. .. . 

“It is no wonder that Texeda, gov- 
ernor of Havana, considered the Eng- 
lish corsairs ‘a lot of drunkards’ and 
‘a low lot.’ Their own commanders 
cannot have held a much higher 
opinion of men whose customary in- 
dependence as craftsmen of the sea 
was now inflated by the circumstance 
of war and the rule of brute force.” 

Read, then, the story of these cor- 
sairs, given in their own words and 
in those of their contemporaries. The 
work is of particular value to the 
student of sixteenth-century Ameri- 
can history. 

—Joun Epwarp WEEMS 
Author of “A Weekend in Septem- 
ber” and “The Fate of the Maine,” 
John Edward Weems is Assistant to 
the Director, University of Texas 
Press. Forthcoming publications in- 
clude a book on the siege of 
Vicksburg. 


On g June 1573 Robert Cooke, Clarencieux King of 
Arms, granted to Cambridge University the following 
arms: gules a cross ermine and four gold leopards with 
a book of gules upon the cross. ‘The device appears on 
titles from CAMBRIDGE UNIversiTyY PREss. 
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The Washington Square arch identifies books from 
New York University Press, which is on the Wash- 
ington Square campus of New York University. It 
was designed by Elmer Loemker and modified by 


Samuel Cauman. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 


RENAISSANCE DRAMA—IN 
MEMORY OF KARL JULIUS 
HOLZKNECHT, ed. by Josephine 
W. Bennett, Oscar Cargill, and Ver- 
non Hall, Jr. New York: New York 
University Press, 1959. 398 pp. $6.00. 


As much hallowed by academic 
custom as the stone bench donated 
by the senior class—and usually no 
more frequented—the memorial vol- 
ume seldom makes any single impor- 
tant statement as a book. Though 
among its invariably respectable 
offerings, some may be both original 
and significant, the whole is almost 
always less than the sum of its parts. 
Subject to these limitations, Studies 
in the English Renaissance Drama is 
a superior representative of its genre. 
The editors have solicited articles 
ranging widely in bibliography, biog- 
raphy, the history of drama, and in 
literary criticism. “New criticism,” 
however, does not appear (unless 
Irving Ribner’s supposition in an 
essay on Romeo and Juliet that 
“fool” and “child” are interchange- 
able synonyms in Elizabethan Eng- 
lish can be laid at Empson’s door). 


Professor Cargill has provided a life 
of Karl Holzknecht. 

Space does not permit listing all 
the contributions. Among literary 
critics, Fredson Bowers amplifies his 
study of revenge tragedy in a very 
persuasive analysis of “The Death of 
Hamlet.” He maintains that Shake- 
speare has carefully weighted the ac- 
tion in Hamlet’s favor so that the 
judging audience, whose feelings to- 
ward private revengers were generally 
hostile or at best mixed, could ap- 
plaud the course of Hamlet’s life. 
Vernon Hall asks whether the 
legendary grandeur surrounding an- 
cient Rome does not overshadow all 
other considerations in Julius Caesar: 
is not Roman Virtue, rather than 
Brutus or Caesar, the true center of 
the action? According to Hall choos- 
ing either pro- or antagonist on the 
basis of Elizabethan or modern polit- 
ical theory distorts the spirit of the 
play. In Kynge Johan and in Gorbo- 
duc, S. F. Johnson discovers that 
human evil rather than fate destroys 
the hero, a pattern which he does not 
find dominant until Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy some thirty-five years later. 
Alfred Harbage offers the interesting 
impression that Dekker had a hand 
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in Perkin Warbeck, a supposition 
that would explain its difference from 
Ford’s other plays. Samuel Schoen- 
baum analyzes A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside as the culmination of 
Middleton’s comic genius. Rabelai- 
sian humor and the ironic inversion 
of traditional morality balance the 
savageness of Middleton’s indigna- 
tion with a material culture. Elkin 
Wilson concludes the volume with 
an essay on Falstaff as Santayana’s 
egocentric clown, who though de- 
lightfully irresponsible must live in a 
world where men ultimately take 
their, and his, morality seriously. 

Among bibliographers, Giles Daw- 
son describes “Robert Walker’s Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare,” through which 
the publisher tried in vain to free 
copy from Tonson’s virtual monop- 
oly. The resulting price-war made 
Shakespeare available in cheap popu- 
lar editions coinciding with and 
probably contributing to the revival 
of Shakespeare in the theater. Albert 
C. Baugh suggests that the medieval 
scribal convention of ending lines of 
verse with a full stop may have sur- 
vived into the Renaissance as a ten- 
dency to punctuate line-endings in 
both non-dramatic and dramatic 
verse. 

Mark Eccles provides a useful sum- 
mary of the facts he has collected on 
the life of Anthony Munday. Dick 
Taylor, Jr. adduces a great deal of 
evidence to refute Clarendon’s 
charge that William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke was lecherous and suffered 
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an unhappy marriage. T. M. Pearce 
marshalls arguments to suggest that 
Dido, rather than being a play from 
Marlowe’s Cambridge days, should 
be considered one of his very latest 
works. George F. Reynolds analyzes 
Mucedotus in its original and revised 
version and attributes the secret of 
its stage popularity to have been the 
use of lively business, perhaps even 
the appearance of a real bear. 

Professor Cargill’s scrupulously 
honest memorial of Karl Holz- 
knecht’s academic career should, one 
supposes, have pleased him. 

—F Rankin M. Dickey 

Recipient of Folger Library Fellow- 
ships in 1957 and 1959, Franklin M. 
Dickey is the author of a study of 
Shakespeare’s love tragedies, “Not 
Wisely, But Too Well.” 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH, Trans. by J. 
B. Phillips. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. 589 pp. $6.00. 


The printing of this translation is 
certainly of great importance, for it 
makes available in one edition what 
is probably the most effectively read- 
able version of the English New 
Testament in existence. It is the cul- 
mination of the translating work of 
J. B. Phillips begun in 1947 when 
Macmillan published his remarkable 
Letters to Young Churches. The 
tremendous response to that edition 
of the epistles of the New Testament 
led to the publication of that author’s 
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The Gospels in 1952, The Young 
Church in Action in 1955, The Book 
of Revelation in 1957, and now the 
combined edition. 

In his introduction to the Letters 
to Young Churches, C. S. Lewis ob- 
served that “It would have saved me 
a great deal of labour if this book had 
come into my hands when I first 
seriously began to try to discover 
what Christianity was.” And Phillips 
has done just that for many—intro- 
duced them for the first time to the 
dynamic and vigorous message of the 
New Testament. Not only for the 
young and for the non-professional 
reader is this translation meaningful, 
but for the theologian and Greek 
scholar it is an invigorating and in- 
spiring work. In this regard it is con- 
siderably superior even to The New 
Testament: A Translation in the 
Language of the People by Charles 
B. Williams, justly acclaimed by 
scholars as a very modern and most 
meticulous translation, and certainly 
it is preferable to the Revised Stand- 
ard Version New Testament so 
widely acclaimed by the National 
Council of Churches and in such 
widespread use. 

To what then is this extreme read- 
ability and power due? What 
characteristics of the translator’s ap- 
proach have caused him to succeed 
in accomplishing this desirable end? 
A check upon the usual devices em- 
ployed for ease and clarity in simple 
communication surprisingly shows 
no superiority over Williams or the 
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RSV. Indeed a consideration of these 
techniques indicates that the ac- 
complishment is not due to short 
paragraphs or sentences, to the use of 
simple structures, to any predomi- 
nance of active verbs over passive 
verbs, to a large number of concrete 
nouns and descriptive adjectives, or 
to the use of monosyllables and a 
simple vocabulary. Thus Latin deriv- 
atives occur in large numbers and 
Phillips is more wordy than the terse 
RSV and a little more so than is 
Williams. The accomplishment is 
due primarily to a vigorous colloquial 
vocabulary, to a mastery of the use 
of emphasis within the sentence and 
paragraph, and to the use of modern 
transitions. Not only is Phillips a 
competent Greek scholar, he is also, 
what so few translators have been, an 
excellent writer. 

The vocabulary and general style 
employed by J. B. Phillips is that of 
the thoughtful conversation of an ed- 
ucated man. Thus the ease with 
which this translation can be em- 
ployed in public reading and the 
interest and understanding of the 
audience be retained. Instead of the 
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formal literary grandeur of the King 
James Version as largely retained in 
the RSV and many another version, 
this translation is in the best collo- 
quial prose. Because it is concerned 
with broad general ideas and impres- 
sions, this version can further take 
idiomatic liberties and avoid the awk- 
wardness and rigidity of the close 
modern translations like that of Wil- 
liams with his special care for the 
progressive and punctiliar forms of 
verbs. 

It is in the quality of his vocabu- 
lary that Phillips excells. Whether 
the word employed be an Anglo- 
Saxon colloquialism or a formal 
Latinism, it is usually the exactly ap- 
propriate word. Thus in Luke Jesus 
says that the hearer cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven “unless you 
change your whole outlook,” that 
“the man who makes himself insigni- 
ficant will find himself important,” 
and it is recounted that the disciples 
“were staggered at the haul of fish 
that they had made” which “filled 
both the boats to the sinking point.” 
In the parable of the “clever rogue,” 
“the master praised this rascally 
steward because he had been so care- 
ful for his own future.” And thus the 
Jews “pressed their charge” against 
the “troublemaker” who had been 
“flogged” to teach him a “sharp les- 
son.” Then, “He questioned him very 
thoroughly, but Jesus gave him abso- 
lutely no reply, though the Chief 
Priests and Scribes stood there mak- 
ing the most violent accusations. So 
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Herod joined his own soldiers in 
scofing and jeering at Jesus. Finally, 
they dressed him up in a gorgeous 
cloak, and sent him back to Pilate. 
On that day Herod and Pilate be- 
came firm friends, though previously 
they had been at dagger’s drawn.” 

This method, so employable in the 
narrative portions of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, the Gospels and Acts, is even 
more effective in the epistles or let- 
ters. Thus Paul in prison “shall go on 
being very happy” in spite of his op- 
ponents who are “preaching Christ 
out of jealousy.” He continues in the 
Letter to Philippi to say that “The 
motive of the former is questionable 
—they preach in a partisan spirit, 
hoping to make my chains even more 
galling than they would otherwise 
be.” Paul wishes to know that his 
friends are “standing fast in a united 
spirit,” that they are in deep sympa- 
thy” with each other, and tells them 
“Never act from motives of rivalry or 
personal vanity, but in humility 
think more of each other than you 
do of yourselves. None of you should 
think only of his own affairs, but 
should learn to see things from other 
people’s point of view.” Thus the be- 
lievers are urged to be “genuine 
Christians” and to be “spiritually 
adult.” The opposition of enemies 
“Is plain proof that they are lost to 
God” and that they are bound for 
“utter destruction.” 

In contrast to the King James Ver- 
sion, in the more elaborate treatises 
such as Romans and Hebrews, the 
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course of an argument can be fol- 
lowed with clarity. It is the quality of 
emphasis that adds so much to the 
impact of the translator’s effective 
colloquial vocabulary. Much of this 
emphasis is due to adequate transla- 
tion of the Greek and to the author’s 
“insight and sympathy,” as he calls 
it, with the writers of the New Testa- 
ment and of his empathy with their 
sense of dynamic urgency. But most 
significantly Phillips reconstructs the 
sentences and expressions of the orig- 
inals in accord with the best English 
usage, especially by placing the most 
important elements first in the sen- 
tence rather than imitating their 
Greek or traditional order. 

Further, effective sentence and 
paragraph flow is accomplished by 
the use of such modern transitions as 
after all, however, therefor, we know, 
of course, further, consequently, now 
to sum up, now, and obviously then. 
Also vague pronoun reference, espe- 
cially the unspecified it, is avoided 
and the use of definite articles and 
demonstrative pronouns substituted. 
The use of subtitles between the 
major paragraph divisions adds con- 
siderably and reflects the journalistic 
background of the vicar-translator. 
Italics for emphasis also are helpful. 

But this translation has weaknesses 
also. Sometimes the vocabulary could 
be improved. Thus the “tear” in a 
net is less appropriate than is the 
“break” of Williams, the RSV, and 
the King James Version. But these 
occurrences are rare. At various 
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times, however, the personal theol- 
ogy of the Anglican divine obtrudes 
itself as in the insistence on “spiritual 
death” for what is properly only 
“death” as the consequence for a 
Christian’s sinning in John’s first 
epistle. ‘In Paul’s great love chapter 
the Greek verse translated by Wil- 
liams as “For now we see a dim re- 
flection in a looking glass” seems too 
freely expanded and applied by Phil- 
lips as “At present all we see is the 
baffling reflection of reality; we are 
like men looking at a landscape in a 
small mirror.” And some of the trans- 
lator’s modifications to the present 
practice and idiom appear misleading 
and unnecessary. Such, for example, 
is his change of the RSV’s “Greet 
one another with a holy kiss” to 
“Give one another a hearty hand- 
shake all around for my sake.” The 
exclusion of the introduction by C. 
S. Lewis to the Letters to Young 
Churches from the complete edition 
of the New Testament is regrettable 
because of its valuable remarks con- 
cerning biblical translation and espe- 
cially in regard to the epistles of Paul 
as the foundation of the New Testa- 
ment. Still, however, the achieve- 
ment of this translation is great—the 
epistles and gospels in the best and 
most readable conversation of our 
day. 

—W..G. Baroopy 
Mr. Baroody teaches English at Ari- 
zona State University and is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of New 
Mexico. 
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HOSTILES AND FRIENDLIES, 
Selected Short Writings of Mari San- 
doz. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1959. 272 pp. $5.00. 


“What happens when modern 
man comes into a stone-age region? 
What does he do to it? It tohim?... 
Early I saw that Old Jules and his 
community were by far the most 
promising material of my experi- 
ence.” Thus Mari Sandoz, Nebras- 
ka’s best-known living writer, pref- 
aces this collection of her minor 
works. 

The short pieces have been di- 
vided into “Recollections,” “Indian 
Stories,” and “Short Fiction.” The 
“Recollections” include reminis- 
cences of the “patch of sandhills 
stretching from the Niobrara River 
to the Platte ... the Jotunheim of my 
childhood. . . .” Old Jules is here, 
Marlizzie (Mary Elizabeth, Mari 
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Sandoz’ mother), and even a pet 
muskrat. “Indian Studies” reflects 
Miss Sandoz’ years of research for the 
State Historical Society, her stubborn 
investigation of facts for ““The Burial 
of Crazy Horse” and “The Lost Sit- 
ting Bull.” “Short Fiction” serves to 
contrast immature pieces (“The 
Vine,” written in 1925, is a little 
theatrical) with the riper works (“The 
Devil’s Lane,” for instance, is a 
tragedy of adolescence given Ne- 
braska substance). 


A chronological bibliography and 
a summary of Miss Sandoz’ profes- 
sional activities and awards are ap- 
pended to the main text. The result 
is a silhouette of a writer (the full 
picture rests in her books Old Jules, 
Crazy Horse and other volumes in 
her Trans-Missouri series) and a relief 
map of the country that is her par- 
ticular province. 


The symbol of Universtry or Nepraska Press was designed by Franz 
Altschuler of Chicago in 1955. It is a geographic interpretation, con- 
cerned with landscape lines and grasses, to convey the feeling of the 
plains area with which Nebraska is identified. It is also in line with the 
purpose of this press to serve the region in which it is located. 
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THE FINISHED MAN, by George 
Garrett. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. 288 pp. $3.95. 
THE MUCH HONORED MAN, 
by Daniel Tamkus. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 214 pp. 
$3.95. 

BROOD OF FURY, by Jess Shel- 
ton. Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 
1959. 424 pp. $4.95. 

TAOS, by Irwin R. Blacker. New 
York: World Publishing Co., 1959. 
478 pp. $5.95. 

WALLS RISE UP and HOLD AU- 
TUMN IN YOUR HAND, by 
George Sessions Perry. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 384 pp. 
$4.50. 

LOVE AND DEATH, The Com- 
plete Stories of Vardis Fisher. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 
211 pp. $3.95. 

THE LIFE & TIMES OF BUCK- 
SHOT SOUTH, by Frank Davis 
Adams. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co., Inc., 1959. 251 pp. $3.75. 


Besides being an able poet, George 
Garrett is a storyteller of malleable 
gifts. His The Finished Man, a first 
novel, is a jostling tale of disgruntled 
Southern politics. Mike Royle, his 
hero, is a young man with Southern 
roots and a modern conscience, who, 
as campaign aide to politically battle- 
scarred Florida senator Allen Parker, 
discovers a few truths about himself. 

The stumping speeches of Senator 
Parker and his opponent John Batten 
have a gramophone fidelity: 
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“Where, O where, is Little Boy Blue?” 
Allen Parker demanded. “Where is this 
child who wants to look after the sheep? 
I’ll tell you where he is. He’s under the hay- 
stack of Privilege, of Special Interest, of Big 
Business, fast asleep.” 


And, if Mike Royle is the Stephen 
Dedalus of this book, the old artificer 
of it is Judge Joseph Royle, his father. 
As a “cracker” who becomes the dark 
horse of the campaign, running 
against Parker and Batten, knowing 
the futility of it, Royle runs on the 
adrenalin of faith, yet aware of the 
corruption of the fix. His death be- 
fore election leaves the possibility 
alive that good might have tr- 
umphed—had not the tower of 
strength tumbled before the tower of 
Babel. 

The plot is not the most important 
thing about this book. The characters 
and their illusions are. Definition is 
by image. When Mike Royle’s heart 
“sagged in its net of veins like a rock 
in a sling,” no precise thesaurus word 
is necessary. And Jojo Royle, his 
wastrel brother, is seen as a “cookie 
man waiting his turn in the oven,” a 
blurred picture which captures the 
essence of an unfinished man. 

The “finished man” then is Mike 
Royle, who, after Senator Parker con- 
cedes the election, “takes his stand” 
in Dixie. 

“Are you really going to defend that 
nigger when he stands trial?” asks the 
Senator. 

“If he wants me.” 

“A lot of people are going to misunder- 


stand that. You'll make yourself a lot of 
enemies.” 
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Which hearkens back to Yeats’ “A 
Dialogue of Self and Soul”: 


The unfinished man and his pain 

Brought face to face with his own 
clumsiness; 

The finished man among _his 
enemies. . . . 


An almost flawless novel (the 
publisher could have helped by sup- 
plying better proofreaders), The Fin- 
ished Man augers well of books to 
come by Mr. Garrett. 


Moving from The Finished Man 
to Daniel Tamkus’ The Much Hon- 
ored Man, we encounter Rhinehart 
Shell. Addicted to wearing black, 
Rhinehart Shell wears silver-rimmed 
sunglasses and a belt with a silver 
buckle. He dies violently and young, 
in keeping with the death of a hero 
(his birth, in the heroic tradition, has 
been shrouded in obscurity), slam- 
ming his white Jaguar into the con- 
crete railing of a bridge. 

Shell is an intellectual, voluble 
Jimmy Dean, and Tamkus has 
poured the magnum of the fame of 
Rhinehart into these words: 

One cannot explain such blazing, seem- 
ingly reckless people as Rhinehart in the 
light of either reason or emotion. And their 
attraction for us poor pedestrians is strange, 
for we always outlive them and perhaps con- 
sider ourselves less lucky and greatly inferior 
because we do. 

The other noteworthy characters 
in The Much Honored Man are the 
celebrated physics professor who nar- 
rates the story as it affected him and 
his household, and his daughter, 
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Fredericka, who loves Shell. “She 
saw in him,” says the professor, “the 
image of what her revolt should have 
been, but was not... .” 

Perhaps the failure of Fredericka’s 
revolt is what weakens the novel— 
what gives it the quality to have a 
front like a Jaguar and the rear chassis 
of a Ford. It is all too logical that 
Fredericka will dissipate her grief 
with too many lovers and learn to feel 
a fondness for her child born out of 
wedlock. And, as Rhinehart Shell 
was wont to say, “All logic’s the child 
of myopia!” 


Brood of Fury by Jess Shelton is 
another of those books written in the 
wake of Frank Yerby. Marcus Wil- 
liams is the begetter of a rebel Mis- 
souri clan (he is a self-made man, and 
according to the tradition of the his- 
torical novel, men of this type are 
more insatiable and ambitious than 
the run of millrace men). 

People have stereotyped reactions 
to him. His Negro mistress (all 
Southern historical novelists have 
been bitten by the mosquito of mu- 
latto fever) hates him and loves him, 
despises him and is proud of what he 
is. His wife, pale Sarah Prescott, is 
consumed in his flame, into the deli- 
cate mothlike madness to which 
white women are an easy prey in all 
such novels as Brood of Fury. 

Inbetween excursions of members 
of the male Williams clan to the 
slave quarters, the Civil War occurs, 
and there is somehow a feud involv- 
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ing the honor of Marcus’ daughter 
who is named, God help her, “Fair 
Ellender.” 

Books such as Brood of Fury blight 
the name of novel and the cause of 
history. We are sorry to see them. 


The same may be said of Irwin 
Blacker’s novel based on the Pueblo 
Revolt of 1680, Taos. The distortion 
of facts in this book, plus the painful 
style in which they are bludgeoned 
out, place it on the miss list. 


A welcome reissue is Doubleday’s 
volume of two novels by George Ses- 
sions Perry. Walls Rise Up has been 
called the Texas Tortilla Flat; Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand, a former Na- 
tional Book Award winner, is a novel 
which grows out of Texas soil as 
naturally as cane grows in the Brazos 
bottomland. John Mason Brown’s 
foreword is a tribute to Perry as an 
artist and as a person. 


Novelist Vardis Fisher (author of 
the Vridar Hunter tetralogy) has had 
his “complete” stories published by 
Doubleday. A baker’s dozen and a 
half, these nineteen stories have the 
quality of being nurtured in rich soil, 
with a careful integration of story, 
character and setting. 

“Joe Burt’s Wife” is the tale of a 
simple man, shabbily tricked into be- 
traying himself. “The Scarecrow” is 
a scapegoat of a horse which seems 
indomitable—until its persecutors at- 
tempt to save its life. Frontier brutal- 
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ity is reflected in two strong stories: 
“Charivari” and “The Mother.” 

These stories are “complete”— 
even though it is to be hoped that 
they are not “all.” 


Frank Davis Adams is a good lexi- 
cographer who “went thataway” in 
The Life & Times of Buckshot 
South. While suffering from the 
growing pains of the first novel 
—departure from tradition without 
mastery, unsubtle satire, and junior 
experiments in word juggling—Buck- 
shot manages to hold itself and the 
reader together till the end, leaving a 
certain aura of fondness for the char- 
acters, and the reasonable hope that 
Adams’ next book will be much 
better. Straddling the detective and 
the Western, the book carries two 
sophisticated hard-drinking cowboy- 
bandits (Buckshot South and Phineas 
Courtney) and their ditto girlfriends 
through a series of physical feats and 
introspective while 
robbing banks and being pursued by 
sophisticated-dedicated Aaron Cos- 
grove of the Starling Detective 
Agency. Everyone comes out either 
dead or just dandy, including the 
reader. 


conversations 


WATT, by Samuel Beckett. New 
York: Grove Press (An Evergreen 
Original), 1959. 254 pp. $1.75. 

Most readers of the Quarterly have 
probably made some acquaintance by 
now with the specialized world of 
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Samuel Beckett. Those who have 
met Molloy or Malone or Murphy, 
for example, will recognize Watt at 
once as one of the boys: 


Watt had watched people smile and 
thought he understood how it was done. 
And it was true that Watt’s smile, when he 
smiled, resembled more a smile than a 
sneer, for example, or a yawn. But there was 
something wanting to Watt’s smile, some 
little thing was lacking, and people who 
saw it for the first time, and most people 
who saw it saw it for the first time, were 
sometimes in doubt as to what expression 
exactly was intended. To many it seemed 
a simple sucking of the teeth. 

Watt used this smile sparingly. 


Watt, like his counterparts in the 
later novels, is a shabby and derelict 
figure, a passive non-resister, who 
shambles through the same abstract 
and malevolent landscape toward the 
same obscure extinction. On his way 
he submits, without protest, without 
question, to the kicks and insults of 
those whom he occasionally encoun- 
ters, and to the less personal but 
equally gratuitous abuse of the sky 
and the weather. At times he appears 
more dead than alive; at other times 
more alive than dead. The distinc- 
tion, though subtle, is an important 
one for Watt because, as in the case 
of Murphy, Molloy and Malone, the 
marking and elaboration of fine dis- 
tinctions, together with a methodical 
picking of the nose (“direct digital 
emunction”), is the chief delight of 
an otherwise constrained existence. 
In short, Watt has a mania for se- 
mantic precision and the exhaustive 
statement of all the possible com- 


binations and permutations present- 
ed by every situation. In this respect 
Watt goes beyond the others. 
Whereas Molloy, for example, occu- 
pies seven pages with the problem of 
how best to insure the symmetrical 
rotation of sixteen sucking-stones 
through his four overcoat pockets, 
Watt devotes twenty-six pages to the 
analysis of the problem of how best 
to feed garbage to a dog, when 1) the 
garbage is not always available, and 
2) the dog is not always available, and 
3) the garbage, when available, must 
be fed to the dog, and 4) the dog, 
when available, must be fed the gar- 
bage and nothing but the garbage. 
Watt possesses the kind of mind 
which is fascinated by the difficulties 
involved when the five members of a 
committee seated around a table at- 
tempt to look at one another: 


They then began to look at one another, 
and much time passed, before they suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Not that they looked 
at one another long, no, they had more 
sense than that. But when five men look at 
one another, though in theory only twenty 
looks are necessary, every man looking four 
times, yet in practice this number is seldom 
sufficient, on account of the multitude of 
looks that go astray. 


The six pages that follow are spent 
on the illustration, analysis, and so- 
lution of this problem. And when 
this problem is solved another one 
soon appears; about 127 of the 
novel’s 254 pages deal with questions 
such as these; the remaining 127 
pages are needed in the account of 
Watt’s wanderings down a city street 
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to a railway station, from the station 
into a train, from a second station 
down a country lane to the house of 
Mr. Knott (Not? Nought), where 
Watt serves an unspecified term as 
a household servant, seldom seeing 
and never exchanging a word with his 
employer, from Mr. Knott’s house 
back to the second railway station, 
where he spends the night on the 
waitingroom floor and is awakened, 
in the morning, by the stationmaster 
and his assistant, who dump a bucket 
of slops—and the bucket, too—on his 
face. At this point the novel ends. 
Lunatic rationalism, grotesque suf- 
fering and comic misery—this is the 
Beckett specialty. In Watt, as in the 
other novels and in the plays, Beckett 
concentrates on all these aspects of 
human existence with a ferocious in- 
tensity. His dominant theme appears 
to be a fairly simple one: life is both 
horrible and comical, but perhaps a 
little more the former than the latter. 
Something like Joyce, something 
like Kafka, something like Céline, 
though mostly like Beckett, the 
Beckett novel is one more expression 
of that malady which has troubled 
Western literature for the last two 
hundred years—the Great Christian 
Hangover. After an historic 1000- 
year binge of exalted intoxication we 
face the awful morning after. For 
those who are still caught in the grip 
of this difficulty, Beckett’s Watt may 
provide some entertainment and 
consolation. 
—Epwarp ABBEY 
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FADE OUT, by Douglas Woolf. 
New York: Grove Press (An Ever- 
green Book), 1959. 283 pp. $1.75. 


What shall we do with the Old 
Folks? Where shall we put Mom & 
Dad when, at the age of sixty-five, 
their productive years are suddenly 
terminated? For in the Mechanical 
Society, or Machine State, where ev- 
ery citizen is expected to fit himself 
smoothly and cheerfully into the ma- 
chinery of production, sales and serv- 
ice, the old people—like children, 
Indians, hoboes, cowboys, submar- 
ginal farmers, and poets—create ex- 
asperating problems. Take the case 
of the old people: they’re too old to 
work, they’re not familiar with the 
latest techniques, they tend to be 
stubborn and irrational, they don’t 
make enough money to be good con- 
sumers, and they’re not even needed 
around the home, what with electric- 
ity and pushbuttons, T'V and comic 
books, Spock, Ilg and Gesell. There’s 
no room for them in the modern 
home, anyway, which seems to get 
smaller and smaller as it becomes 
more and more modern. Mom & Dad 
just clutter up the place, leaving less 
space available for the appliances. So, 
where shall we put them? 

This is the question taken up by 
Douglas Woolf in his new novel 
Fade Out. His hero, seventy-four- 
year-old Richard “Dick” Twombly, 
a retired bank clerk, has moved into 
the home of his daughter and her 
family. But things aren’t working out 
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very well; the old gent gets in the 
way, the family treats him as an un- 
pleasant nuisance, and there’s noth- 
ing much for him to do except sit 
in the park, read the paper and talk 
with little girls. Talking with little 
girls soon gets him in trouble with 
the neighbors and the police; the 
family packs him off to a Home for 
the Aged. But Mr. Twombly has 
hidden some money in his shoes and 
after one evening in the gruesome 
“Home,” he decides to make an es- 
cape. After a series of strange, half- 
sane adventures hitch-hiking across 
the North American continent, the 
aging hero finds sanctuary of a sort 
in an Arizona ghost town, where he 
is able to regain some of the dignity 
and usefulness of which he had been 
robbed. 

Fade Out is not a smooth, elegant 
or clever book. It is written in the 
plainest and simplest of styles, Col- 
loquial American, and so depends for 
its effect not upon verbal acrobatics 
—as in Nabokov, Kerouac and 
Beckett—but upon the cumulative 
power of the scenes, some of them 
cruel, some of them fantastic, which 
tell the story. No reader of this novel 
is likely to soon forget the humiliat- 
ing inquisition to which old Mr. 
Twombly is subjected, entirely with- 
out justification, when two of the 
community’s little girls run away for 
a few hours. Or the bland horror of 
the “Home,” where the old folks sit 
in rows before the big blue eye of 
the television set, waiting to die. Or 
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Mr. Twombly’s escape from the 
Home on the night of the great air- 
raid evacuation exercise, when sev- 
eral million Americans in several mil- 
lion automobiles jam the streets and 
highways in a hopeless attempt to 
get beyond reach of what they trust- 
fully presume to be a hypothetical 
hydrogen bomb—Operation Fade 
Out, the authorities call it. Or finally, 
in pleasant contrast to these indus- 
trial nightmares, the charm and san- 
ity of the Navajo Mr. Many Goats 
and his family, who give old man 
Twombly a ride through a stretch of 
the Arizona desert in their faithful 
pickup truck. 

There are plenty of things wrong 
with this book. I wish Mr. Woolf 
had not named his hero Twombly, 
or his sub-hero Behemoth Brown. I 
wish he had left out a few of the 
more ethereally whimsical episodes, 
which I could not understand, and 
substituted for them something a 
little tougher and (frightening word) 
more naturalistic. But on the whole 
Fade Out is a satisfying novel, full of 
truth, humor and the necessary sense 
of malice. The book even has what 
might be considered a fairly happy 
ending. What’s more it’s cheap— 
only a dollar seventy-five for the 
paperback edition. I’m going to buy 
a copy myself. 

—Epwarp ABBEY 


Edward Abbey is the author of “The 
Brave Cowboy.” He lives in Albu- 
querque. 
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